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FOREWORD 


A program  of  physical  education  that  is  to  be  effective  and  to  have 
its  objectives  realized  should  be  thought  of  as  education  “through  the 
physical”  rather  than  education  “of  the  physical.”  The  development  of 
the  physical  as  an  end  in  itself  cannot  be  justified  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  How’ever,  the  physical  should  not  be  ignored,  as  the 
ef¥ectiveness  of  desirable  emotional  and  social  traits  is  dependent,  to  a 
large  extent,  upon  the  health  of  the  bodies  of  the  pupils. 

This  bulletin  deals  with  the  philosophy  and  the  effective  teaching  of 
physical  education.  The  materials  of  instruction  are  in  no  sense  exhaust- 
ive. The  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  orientation  and  guidance  in 
the  field  of  secondary  physical  education  rather  than  upon  specific 
activities. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  we  are  grateful  for  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  the  following  persons  who  assisted  in  various  ways, 
chiefly  by  their  constructive  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
be  the  essentials  in  a modern  program  of  physical  education  for  the 
secondary  school. 

Miss  Maloise  S.  Dixon,  Director,  Women’s  Physical  Education, 
State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Elliott,  Supervisor,  Physical  Education,  Pittsburgh 
City  Schools 

Martin  S.  Baldwin,  Eormer  Director,  Physical  Education,  Pleasant- 
ville.  New  York 

Fiore  A.  Cesare,  Director,  Physical  Education,  Technical  High 
School,  Scranton 

Frederick  Rand  Rogers,  Director,  Physical  Education,  Boston  Uni- 
versity 

A.  L.  Rummer,  Supervisor,  Physical  Education,  Wilkes-Barre 
City  Schools,  and  Committee  of  City  Teachers. 

Committee  of  Graduate  Students  in  Physical  Education  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  J.  Birney  Crum,  Chairman 

We  are  especially  indebted  to  Elwood  Craig  Davis,  Professor  of 
Physical  Education,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  for  his  valuable 
assistance  and  sustained  interest  throughout  the  compilation  of  this 
publication. 

The  work  of  preparing  this  bulletin  was  conducted  under  the  general 
direction  of  Dr.  Paul  L.  Cressman,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Instruc- 
tion. Dr.  Frank  P.  Maguire,  Chief  of  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  wrote  the  underlying  philosophy,  the 
teaching  suggestions,  and  procedures.  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Bertin  edited  the 
manuscript  and  prepared  it  for  publication. 

LESTER  K.  ADE 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

May,  1939 
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Orientation  and  Guidance  m Physical 
Education  for  Secondary  Schools 


I.  FACTORS  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 

PROGRAM 

A.  A STATEMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Education  must  necessarily  tend  toward  assisting  the  individual  to 
attain  his  ultimate  end  in  life.  If  the  physical  aspects  of  one’s  person 
have  been  neglected,  the  attainment  of  optimum  life-ends  is  rarely  pos- 
sible, or  at  best  is  made  more  difficult. 

In  the  new  education  the  physical  entity  of  the  school  child  has  become 
a primary  concern  of  educators.  Health  service  and  purposeful  instruc- 
tion in  a variety  of  activities,  positive  health  habits,  nutrition,  and  better 
ways  of  living  through  cooperative  human  relationships  constitute  much 
of  the  new  pattern. 

Definite  progress  has  been  made  during  recent  years  in  bringing 
physical  education  into  accord  with  sound  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice. The  constituent  elements  and  activities  must  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  their  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  social,  safety,  and  recreational 
contributions,  to  list  only  the  more  obvious  of  the  potentialities  inherent 
in  this  program.  A new  conception  of  the  use  of  leisure  time  has  been 
evolved.  Girls  and  boys  must  be  taught  to  build  criteria  that  will  enable 
them  to  discriminate  between  activities  that  enrich  and  enlarge  their 
lives  and  those  which  degrade  and  dissipate. 

The  physical  education  program  should  be  directed  in  its  entirety 
toward  the  enrichment  of  experience  through  activities  and  in  situations 
that  conserve  and  promote  the  health  and  physical  powers  of  school 
children ; it  should  cooperate  m the  removal  of  health  handicaps  and 
remediable  physical  defects,  and  should  contribute  a major  share  toward 
laying  the  foundation  for  positive  health  through  desirable  health  habits. 

B.  STATE  REQUIREMENTS 

Two  periods  of  physical  education  and  one  period  of  health  instruction 
per  week,  consuming  a total  minimum  of  120  minutes,  shall  be  required 
in  each  year  of  the  six  years  of  the  secondary  school.  In  grades  X, 
XI,  and  XII,  one-third  unit  will  be  accredited  each  year  for  work 
satisfactorily  completed.  The  one-third  unit  for  each  of  the  three  years 
will  enable  the  student  to  earn  the  one  unit  required  for  graduation 
under  the  new  standards. 

The  minimum  requirement  of  120  minutes  per  week  in  health  and 
physical  education  in  grades  X,  XI,  and  XII  is  permitted  only  in  those 
schools  with  no  gymnasium  or  indoor  facilities.  In  such  schools,  after 
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one  full  class-period  in  health  education  has  been  provided,  the  remaining 
minutes  of  the  120  prescribed  should  be  equally  divided  into  two  periods 
for  out-of-doors  physical  education. 

Schools  without  gymnasiums,  offering  the  minimum  program,  may 
choose  to  conduct  physical  education  classes  on  the  playground  or  ath- 
letic field  the  entire  120  minutes  per  week  in  favorable  weather,  and 
concentrate  the  health  instruction  in  the  classrooms  at  other  times, 
presumably  in  mid-winter. 

Schools  zvith  gymnasiums  shall  be  required  to  provide  a minimum  of 
two  full  periods  of  physical  education  and  one  full  period  of  health 
instruction  per  week.  Even  where  gymnasiums  are  available  and  finely 
appointed,  the  out-of-door  activities  are  generally  preferable  when  the 
weather  is  conducive  to  such  activities.  One-third  unit  of  credit  per 
year  is  arbitrarily  assigned  to  all  health  and  physical  education  on  either 
basis.  The  work  must  be  extensive  and  shall  not  be  concentrated  into 
one  or  two  years. 

Every  physical  education  instructor  should  have  available  at  least  one 
period  during  each  day  for  office  consultation,  individual  conferences 
and  counseling. 

The  equivalent  of  one  hour  period  in  every  three  periods  should  be 
devoted  to  instruction  and  discussion  in  healthful  living.  Regular  class- 
room assignments  should  be  made  for  such  classes  instead  of  requiring 
them  to  meet  in  locker  rooms  or  on  bleachers  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 
Today  health  instruction  proceeds  along  the  line  of  better  living,  better 
functioning,  and  cooperative  human  relationships.  A definite  standard 
of  achievement  should  be  set  for  each  year. 

A physical-medical  examination  should  be  required  of  every  student 
On  the  basis  of  such  examination  pupils  should  be  classified.  The  first 
or  “A”  group  will  constitute  the  average  normal  pupils  without  defects 
of  such  nature  as  to  limit  their  participation.  They  should  be  classified 
as  unlimited,  and  might  participate  in  any  vigorous  activity. 

The  second  or  “B”  group  would  be  those  having  certain  temporary  or 
permanent  conditions  demanding  limitation  of  activity,  with  no  vigorous 
participation.  These  should  be  classified  as  restricted  or  modified  cases. 
This  group  would  include  rest  cases  who  would  be  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  minor  activities  only.  Physical  disability  or  health  handicaps 
should  be  the  occasion  for  special  remedial  and  corrective  programs 
instead  of  complete  exoneration.  In  extreme  cases,  the  school  may 
excuse  the  pupil,  but  the  nature  of  the  pathological  condition  warranting 
such  excuse  shall  he  diagnosed  or  concurred  in  by  the  school  physician, 
and  be  entered  at  his  discretion  on  the  pupil’s  permanent  school  record. 
No  excuses  shall  be  granted  from  health  instruction. 

The  two  periods  of  class  work  in  physical  education  shall  be  con- 
ducted on  different  days  and  must  be  devoted  to  purposeful  instruction 
in  a variety  of  activities.  This  will  of  necessity  eliminate  the  practice 
of  excusing  from  physical  education,  athletes  during  a current  sport 
season  in  which  they  are  members  of  the  varsity  squad. 

Do  not  permit  any  student  to  participate  in  athletics  without  a tuber- 
culin test.  All  positive  reactors  should  be  X-rayed. 
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Long,  protracted,  infrequent  periods  are  no  more  beneficial  in  physical 
education  than  in  any  other  subject.  The  Division  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  is  not  interested  in  periodic  strenuous  “work-outs” 
for  boys  and  girls.  They  are  neither  physiologically  nor  psychologically 
sound. 

Since  physical  education  is  required  for  graduation,  credit  should  be 
given  on  the  same  basis  as  other  academic  subjects;  hence  definite 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  proper  grading  in  all  activity  courses, 
based  on  appropriate  tests  and  measurements  followed  by  the  recording 
of  proper  credit  on  the  student’s  record. 

A grade  should  be  not  only  reliable,  valid,  and  as  objective  as  possible, 
but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  pupil.  The  pupil  should 
understand  the  relative  importance  attached  to  each  major  item  in  the 
grading  scheme.  It  is  recommended  that  grades  be  based  on  at  least  four 
major  items ; 

1.  Organic  development  as  evidenced  by  body-build,  posture,  bear- 
ing, strength,  endurance,  vitality,  and  the  health  examination 

2.  Xeuro-niuscular  development  as  evidenced  by  skills,  speed,  and 
coordination. 

3.  Psychological  development  as  evidenced  by  knowledge,  strategy 
and  emotional  behavior. 

4.  Social  development  as  evidenced  by  such  factors  as  citizenship, 
leadership,  followership,  cooperativeness,  sportsmanship,  cour- 
tesy, honesty,  and  loyalty. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assign  fifty  per  cent  to  items  (1)  and  (2)  and 
the  remaining  fifty  per  cent  to  items  (3)  and  (4).  The  final  weighting 
of  the  major  items  is  a matter  for  the  teacher’s  judgment,  but  it  should 
not  vary  greatly  from  this  suggested  weighting  without  extenuating 
circumstances. 

Specimen  Distribution 

Distribution  of  120  minutes  minimum  requirement  for  health  and 
ijhysical  education  in  grades  X,  XI,  and  XII  based  on  a fifty-minute 
period  schedule : 

Health  Education  One  full  period  per  week 

Physical  Education  _ Two  full  periods  per  week 

The  minimum  total  number  of  minutes  per  week  shall  be  120. 

However,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  150  minutes  be  devoted 
to  health  and  physical  education  in  all  secondary  schools. 

Even  when  the  class  is  managed  with  dispatch  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  not  more  than  thirty-five  minutes  of  directed  activity  in  a 
fifty-minute  period. 

In  brief,  the  new  standards  will  require  one  period  of  health  instruc- 
tion and  two  periods  of  physical  education  each  week  during  grades 
X,  XI,  and  XII. 

C.  A DEFINITION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  education  embodies  a planned  program  of  opportunities  for 
participation  in  psychomotor  activities  which  favor  desirable  modifica- 
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tions  in  knowledges,  habits,  skills,  ideals,  and  attitudes.  Activity  is  the 
educative  process  and  the  activities  taught  provide  the  medium  through 
which  education  is  effected. 

D.  AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  phase  of  education,  inadequately  designated  as  physical  educa- 
tion, emphasizes  not  only  the  personal  development  of  the  individual 
but  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  society  as  well.  It  makes  its 
contribution  to  complete  education  through  organization  and  guidance 
of  children  in  fundamental  psychomotor  activities. 

E.  A DEFINITION  OF  AIMS 

The  aims  of  any  physical  education  program  are  in  reality  the 
ultimate  ends  which  the  instructor  has  in  mind.  In  general,  they  are 
desiderata  which  are  remote,  aspirational,  and  idealistic : for  example, 
the  physical  and  social  efficiency  of  the  adult. 

F.  DETERMINATION  OF  AIMS 

The  propriety  of  any  school  program  should  be  determined  primarily 
in  terms  of  its  fundamental  aims.  The  success  of  this  program  should 
then  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  degree  of  achievement  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  these  pre-determined  aims.  In  physical  education, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  multifarious  aims,  most  of  which  offer  no  cri- 
teria for  measuring  their  accomplishments. 

G.  RE-DIRECTING  THE  PROGRAM 

Suggested  steps  in  the  re-direction  of  physical  education : 

1.  A clear  statement  of  fundamental  purpose,  or  aim. 

2.  Rigorous  adaptations  of  methods  to  further  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  aim. 

3.  The  development  of  tests,  carefully  validated  in  terms  of  the 
aim,  to  aid  in  the  measurement  of  results. 

iV ote : It  is  realized  that  while  tools  of  measurement  should  be 
developed  and  appliq.d  wherever  possible,  frequently  the 
more  vital  elements  in  education  are  those  which  are 
not  capable  of  discrete  measurement. 

H.  STATEMENT  OF  AIMS 

The  ultimate  aim  of  secondary  school  physical  education  should  be 
in  harmony  with  and  contribute  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  general  educa- 
tion. That  is,  secondary  education  aims  to  provide  opportunities  that 
enable  the  individual  so  to  develop  that  he  lives  efficiently  in  society 
as  it  is  now  organized  and  contributes  toward  its  improvement.  The 
contribution  of  physical  education  to  this  aim  means  that  its  activities 
aid  in  affording  and  controlling  a wholesome  environment,  and  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  action  in  and  reaction  to  that  environment,  so 
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that  optimum  development  may  accrue  for  each  individual  in  the  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  emotional,  social,  and  other  aspects  of  his  school  and 
post-school  life. 

I.  OBJECTIVES  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  OUTCOMES 

While  certain  objectives  may  also  be  in  a sense  remote,  they  are 
distinctly  more  concrete  and  immediate  than  is  the  aim.  They  should 
lend  themselves  to  measurement,  preferably  in  an  objective  (as  opposed 
to  subjective),  fashion,  and  must  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the 
established  aim. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is  rarely  concerned 
with  any  purpose  beyond  concrete  objectives.  For  him  these  must  be 
translated  into  elements  of  progress  that  are  immediate,  definite,  and 
measurable.  The  instructor  and  administrator  must  extend  their  vision 
to  the  more  remote  and  more  idealistic. 

When,  as,  and  if  the  aims  and  objectives  are  fully  consummated  they 
become  outcomes  and  as  such  they  cease  to  be  aims  and  objectives. 

Physical  education  has  the  same  responsibility  and  tbe  same  funda- 
mental objectives  as  to  child  growth  and  development  as  has  education 
in  general.  It  is  one  of  the  great  areas  in  education. 

J.  FIVE  MAJOR  OBJECTIVES 

The  modern  physical  education  program  has  at  lea.st  five  major 
objectives.  They  aim  to  meet  five  major  problems  of  American  life 
today. 

1.  Building  organic  fitness  for  today  and  tomorrow  through  ac- 
tivities definitely  selected  to  increase  strength,  vigor,  and 
functional  capacity. 

2.  Inculcating  health  habits  for  today  and  tomorrow,  not  so  much 
by  giving  knowledge  as  by  providing  ways  and  means  for 
wholesome  living  in  practice. 

3.  Developing  physical  abilities  and  psychomotor  controls,  by  pro- 
viding a wide,  rich  program  of  activities  that  demand  and 
increase  the  vocabulary  of  neuro  muscular  skills. 

4.  Generating  among  the  girls  and  boys  of  today  meaningful, 
vitalized  recreational  habits  and  interests  that  will  carry  over 
into  adult  hobbies  and  avocations. 

5.  Definitely  educating  for  behavior  conditioned  by  the  principles 
of  good  sportsmanship,  thus  building  toward  character  and 
better  citizenship. 

K.  ATTAINING  OBJECTIVES 

Assuming  that  specific  objectives  lead  toward  general  objectives, 
teachers  should  concentrate  upon  the  specific  objectives  of  each  activity. 
A word  of  caution  may  be  in  order  at  this  point. 

Some  teachers  in  their  concentration  upon  the  specific  skill  objectives 
of  an  activity  may  tend  to  forget  the  specific  objectives  related  to  social 
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and  moral  conduct.  Or,  in  concentrating  upon  objectives  leading  to 
the  development  of  organic  vigor,  some  teachers  may  tend  to  overlook 
the  specific  objectives  of  developing  proper  attitudes. 

Part  of  the  daily  preparation  of  a teacher  is  to  set  up  the  specific 
objectives  to  be  attained  by  the  pupils  for  that  lesson.  Perhaps  the 
pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  on  the  previous  day  of  helping  to 
determine  what  the  objectives  of  the  next  lesson  shall  be.  At  any  rate, 
the  pupils  are  made  aware  of  the  objectives  to  be  attained.  However,  in 
concentrating  upon  any  particular  objectives  the  teacher  should  be  alert 
to  any  and  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself  to  “clinch”  other 
specific  objectives. 

The  attainment  of  specific  objectives  by  pupils  is  not  an  isolated 
acquirement  of  one  type  of  objectives,  certain  skills  for  example,  and 
then  the  isolated  acquirement  of  another  type  of  objectives.  Pupils  may, 
and  frequently  do,  acquire  attitudes,  behavior  patterns,  and  codes  of 
conduct  while  concentrating  upon  the  attainment  of  some  skill  objec- 
tives. It  is,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  these 
concomitant  learnings  are  desirable  and  acceptable.  In  short,  the 
teacher’s  task  is  to  stimulate  the  concurrent  acquirement  of  several  types 
of  specific  objectives,  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Several  factors  influence  the  degree  to  which,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which,  specific  objectives  are  attained  by  the  pupil.  These  are:  (1)  the 
environment,  including  such  items  as  weather,  ventilation,  degree  of 
orderliness  and  other  signs  of  proper  preparation  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment; (2)  the  teacher,  including  such  items  as  appearance,  attitudes, 
preparation,  ability,  personality,  general  and  specific  methods  employed, 
and,  teaching  materials  and  aids  utilized;  (3)  the  activities  selected; 
(4)  the  degree  of  difficulty,  challenge,  meaningfulness  of,  and  familiarity 
with  the  objectives  established;  (5)  the  pupil’s  status  of  health,  inter- 
est, background,  ability,  intelligence,  appreciation,  peculiarities,  and 
determined  needs. 

Physical  education  is  no  longer  conceived  to  be  the  formal  response- 
to-command  type  of  participation  in  activities  which  have  little  bio- 
logical background.  On  the  other  hand,  physical  education  is  not  merely 
the  playing  of  games  only  for  the  sake  of  playing,  or  merely  for  enjoy- 
ment. If  physical  education  is  to  be  a type  of  eclucation,  there  must  be 
teaching  for  specific  purposes  and  toward  specific  objectives.  No 
physical  education  lesson  should  begin  without  a liberal  number  of 
planned  specific  objectives.  These,  in  turn,  should  be  part  of  a larger 
plan,  so  that  they  lead  from  previously  acquired  objectives  toward 
objectives  yet  to  be  attained. 


L.  PURPOSES 

The  schools  of  the  present  social  order  have  set  up  certain  cardinal 
principles  as  representing  the  best  standards  of  society  of  today. 
According  to  these  principles,  health  is  the  first  of  the  seven  major 
purposes  of  general  education.  Physical  education,  directly  as  well  as 
indirectly,  contributes  to  health,  character  education,  emotional  sta- 
bility, and  the  development  of  citizenship.  Its  potentialities  include  the 
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improvement  of  school  behavior  and  the  lessening  of  disciplinary  prob- 
lems. A well-devoloped  program  of  physical  education  activities  should 
promote  a joyous  school  atmosphere. 

Based  on  the  philosophy  of  individual  pupil  needs,  physical  education 
is  essential,  irrespective  of  facilities  provided.  It  is  recognized,  however, 
that  some  schools  are  handicapped  in  developing  an  ideal  program  by 
certain  militating  factors,  chief  among  which  are : 

1.  Inadequate  indoor  or  outdoor  physical  education  facilities. 

2.  Financial  limitation  with  consequent  curtailment  of  equipment 
and  supplies. 

3.  Professional  and  personal  limitations  on  the  part  of  the  class- 
room teachers  conducting  the  program. 

4.  An  occasional  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  a school  admin- 
istration with  inadequate  concepts  of  play,  big-muscle  activity, 
and  the  modern  physical  education  program. 

It  is  necessary  in  schools  where  these  conditions  exist  to  make  exten- 
sive adjustments,  exerting  particular  effort  to  provide  a program  worthv 
of  the  name,  and  one  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  as  nearly 
as  humanly  possible. 
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il.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 

A.  SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

The  successful  teaching  of  physical  education  implies : 

1.  The  wise  selection  of  potentially  satisfying  activities. 

2.  Artistry  in  teaching  the  essential  prerequisites : mainly  tech- 
niques for  developing  neuro-muscular  skills,  and  efhective  hab- 
its of  meeting  problem  situations  involving  the  use  of  such 
skills. 

3.  The  intelligent  practice  of  these  prerequisites  and  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  techniques  in  conjunction  with  activities  that 
are  meaningful  to  the  pupil. 

B.  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

1.  The  ideal  program  of  physical  education  is  one  which  of¥ers  oppor- 
tunities for  psychomotor  activities,  and  not  merely  for  exercise  or  “work- 
outs.” 

2.  The  program  is  natural  only  so  long  as  it  is  consistent  with  known 
facts  concerning  human  psychology  and  physiology. 

3.  It  is  important  that  teachers  develop  a sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  great  variance  among  pupils  in  personality  and  emotional  factors. 

4.  “The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number”  is  achieved  not  by 
a single  activity,  but  by  a flexible  program  affording  experience  in  a 
well-balanced  variety  of  challenging  activities. 

5.  If  all  pupils  are  to  derive  maximum  benefit  from  the  physical 
education  program,  opportunities  for  participation  must  be  equalized 
according  to  individual  differences.  This  is  a challenge  for  the  teacher’s 
initiative,  versatility,  and  judgment,  for  no  single  program  will  satisfy 
all  the  needs  of  the  different  members  of  the  group. 

6.  Pupils  should  be  grouped  according  to  their  physical  similarities, 
rather  than  according  to  administrative  convenience. 

7.  It  is  sometimes  true  that  a pupil’s  greatest  need  is  not  activity 
in  the  usual  sense,  but  an  occasional  rest  period. 

8.  After  a pupil  returns  to  school  following  an  absence  due  to  ill- 
ness, care  should  be  exercised  against  the  danger  of  over-exertion.  A 
definitely  modified  program  should  be  prescribed,  ranging  from  com- 
plete rest  to  very  light  activity. 

9.  During  competitive  games  the  need  for  a monitor  of  equipment, 
score  keeper,  or  other  official  will  arise.  The  pupil  who  is  not  other- 
wise able  to  participate  should  be  taught  to  function  actively  in  such 
capacity. 

10.  In  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  activity  program,  there  is 
a tendency  to  over-rate  aimless  and  careless  play  and  to  under-rate  the 
joyous  thrill  of  thoughtful  work  and  real  achievement. 

11.  It  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  play  spirit  in  all  activities.  When 
this  is  lost  many  of  the  ideals  perish  with  it.  However,  “all  work  and 
no  play”  makes  Jack  not  quite  so  dull  as  “no  work  and  all  play.” 
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12.  Physical  education  activities  used  for  demonstration  or  enter- 
tainment programs  should  always  be  the  outgrowth  of  typical  participa- 
tion ; consequently,  plans  should  be  made  sufficiently  in  advance  to  make 
this  procedure  both  possible  and  creditable. 

C.  SPECIFIC  SUGGESTIONS 

1 . Conduct  classes  out-of-doors  when  weather  conditions,  adminis- 
trative organization,  and  school  grounds  permit. 

2.  Reserve  the  most  challenging  indoor  activities  for  use  on  days 
when  inclement  weather  prevents  outdoor  participation. 

3.  Require  the  removal  of  coats  and  sweaters  when  the  activity  is 
conducted  in  the  classroom.  In  outdoor  activities,  this  procedure  should 
be  determined  by  the  outdoor  temperature,  the  length  of  the  period,  and 
the  nature  of  the  activity. 

4.  Better  results  are  achieved  when  seasonal  activities  are  confined 
to  their  appropriate  season. 

5.  All  announcements  and  teaching  explanations  must  be  clearly 
enunciated  in  language  which  is  simple  and  concise,  but  not  curt. 

6.  Participate,  at  least  occasionally,  in  the  play  of  pupils.  The  psy- 
chological effect  of  the  teacher’s  interest  will  react  to  his  advantage 
and  to  the  educational  advantage  of  the  pupils. 

7.  Use  pupil  leaders  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  work  and  to  give 
preliminary  education  in  right  leadership. 

8.  Provide  activities  which  are  natural,  spontaneous,  and  which 
offer  wholesome  enjoyment.  Then  let  the  activity  be  its  own  reward. 

9.  Confine  “drills”  to  true  drill  in  the  important  habits  or  tech- 
niques inherently  related  to  the  objectives  of  the  activity  program,  with 
high  potential  carry-over  values. 

10.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  a good  official.  When  officiating  in  com- 
petitive games,  strive  to  make  decisions  courteously  but  promptly,  with 
absolute  fairness,  in  a clear  voice,  and  in  a spirit  of  comradeship.  Never 
assume  a hostile  attitude. 

11.  Counsel  pupils  in  ways  of  settling  disputes  and  assist  them  in 
establishing  standards  of  good  sportsmanship  and  consistent  habits  of 
self-government. 

12.  Have  definite  reasons  for  teaching  every  activity,  and  keep  in 
mind  the  objectives  to  be  accomplished  thereby. 


D.  SUGGESTIONS  TO  SUPERVISORS 

1.  It  is  the  supervisor’s  privilege  to  assist  and  to  advise  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  teachers  in  the  conduct  of  all  physical  educa- 
tion activities  and  in  any  related  procedures. 

2.  The  principal  is  the  key  person  in  his  school.  In  order  that  phy- 
sical education  activities  may  function  successfully  in  a school,  it  is 
essential  that  the  principal  be  as  familiar  with  physical  education  plans 
and  procedures  as  are  the  members  of  his  teaching  staff. 
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3.  The  attitude  of  the  principal  toward  physical  education  and  toward 
its  supervision  appreciably  affects  the  attitude  and  work  of  his  teachers. 

4.  When  the  work  of  the  physical  education  instructional  period  or 
of  the  play  period  does  not  meet  an  acceptable  standard  of  achievement, 
there  are  available  to  the  supervisor  at  least  four  methods  of  profes- 
sional approach : 

a.  Individual  conferences  with  principal  or  teachers. 

b.  Conferences  with  the  principal  and  any  group  of  teachers 
having  a common  problem. 

c.  Cooperative  teaching,  following  and  followed  by  conferences 
for  discussion  of  policies  and  principles  involved. 

d.  Constructive  written  criticism,  with  evidence  of  activities, 
teaching,  or  administrative  procedures. 

5.  The  presence  of  the  principal,  at  any  meeting  which  the  super- 
visor holds  with  any  group  of  teachers,  tends  to  bring  about  a common 
and  sympathetic  understanding  between  principal,  teachers,  and  the 
supervisor. 

6.  Encourage  teachers  to  outline  their  problems  frankly,  and  also 
to  make  constructive  suggestions  regarding  the  administration  and 
improvement  of  the  general  physical  education  program. 

7.  While  good  posture  is  a physical  attainment,  it  is  frequently  con- 
ditioned and  invariably  accompanied  by  a corresponding  mental  atti- 
tude. The  reverse  of  this  statement  is  equally  true.  Posture  therefore 
becomes  a psychological  problem  and  should  permeate  all  teaching 
activities.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the  further  reference 
to  POSTURE  in  this  bulletin. 

E.  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS 

Because  of  the  relationships  between  successful  school  work  and  the 
physical  condition  of  pupils,  teachers  and  administrators  may  well 
examine  what  they  are  doing  to  discover  and  to  remedy  physical 
deficiencies. 

The  following  questions  may  help  in  this  analysis : 

1.  Does  the  health  program  of  the  school  provide  for  the  discovery 
and  treatment  of  remediable  health  handicaps  ? Does  the  budget  pro- 
vide funds  for  this  service?  Is  there  adequate  personnel  for  its  accom- 
plishment ? 

2.  Are  the  available  extra-school  facilities  utilized  in  discovering 
and  remedying  physical  defects? 

3.  Are  the  teachers  prepared  or  taught  to  make  the  preliminary 
health  survey  of  their  pupils  for  the  selection  of  those  who  need  examina- 
tion or  re-examination  by  a physician?  Do  the  teachers  make  this 
survey  ? 

4.  How  complete  are  the  health  examinations  given  to  those  pupils 
who  have  gross  uncorrected  physical  defects?  Are  the  results  carefully 
studied  ? 
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5.  Do  the  teachers,  school  nurse,  or  home  and  school  visitor  confer 
with  parents  regarding  the  health  condition  of  unadjusted  or  maladjusted 
pupils  ? 

6.  Are  all  teachers  fully  conscious  of  the  relationship  which  exists 
between  successful  school  work  and  the  physical  condition  of  pupils  ? 
Does  the  supervisory  program  provide  for  teacher  growth  in  this  direc- 
tion ? 

7.  Are  the  pupils  guided  in  a growing  appreciation  of  the  relation- 
ships between  success  in  school  and  physical  condition?  Are  they 
taught  to  report  promptly  symptoms  of  physical  maladjustment?  Is  the 
teacher  alert  for  the  discovery  of  such  symptoms  ? 

8.  Is  there  a nice  balance  between  home  and  school  in  the  sharing  of 
responsibility  for  the  pupil’s  physical  well-being? 

Note:  Negative  answers  should  be  the  stimuli  for  immediate  remedial 
measures  by  administrators  in  their  school  system. 

F.  TESTING 

Most  teachers  are  interested  in  becoming  better  teachers.  The  use  of 
tests  enables  the  teacher  to  anticipate  pupil  failures ; to  discover  pupil 
abilities,  potentialities,  needs,  and  interests ; to  facilitate  pupil  learning ; 
to  protect  the  pupil’s  health  and  safety ; to  facilitate  teaching ; and  to 
discover  program  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

These  purposes  of  testing  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  chief  goal  of 
testing  is  to  improve  teaching.  The  test  is  a general  tool  which,  when 
used  properly,  enables  the  teacher  of  physical  education  to  move  from 
the  position  of  making  unsupported  claims  and  best  guesses  to  a position 
of  speaking  in  quantitative  terms. 

Tests  form  a scientific  basis  for  classification.  They  serve  as  one 
means  of  motivating  pupils.  They  provide  the  teacher  with  tangible 
data  regarding  the  ability  and  achievement  of  each  pupil,  and  also 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

In  selecting  a test,  the  teacher’s  first  consideration  is  to  determine  pre- 
cisely what  he  wishes  to  know  about  the  pupils.  If  he  wishes  to  know 
their  relative  “general”  motor  capacity,  tests  by  Burpee  and  Brace,  or 
the  Sargent  Jump  are  indicated.  If  the  teacher’s  purpose  is  to  measure 
the  strength  of  the  pupils,  a test  by  F.  R.  Rogers  is  indicated.  Special 
tables  of  norms  for  this  test  by  Rogers  provide  a way  of  determining 
the  pupil’s  fitness  for  physical  capacity.  (P.F.I.)  If  a teacher  is 
interested  in  measuring  athletic  power,  McCloy  will  be  found 
helpful.  If  physical  achievement  is  the  desired  purpose  of  testing, 
the  physical  achievement  scales  worked  out  by  Cozens  and  others  are 
suggested.  The  inventive  teacher  may  construct  her  own  objective  tests 
of  knowledges  regarding  rules,  outstanding  performers  and  per- 
formances, game  strategy  and  plays.  Tests  by  Foster  and  by  Tuttle  give 
indexes  of  physical  condition.  Physical  education  has  passed  the  stage 
in  which  tests  were  given  for  the  sake  of  testing.  Today,  there  is  a 
sufficient  variety  of  tests  to  enable  the  teacher  to  select  one  of  several 
specific  purposes  which  he  may  have  in  mind. 
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The  test  or  tests  selected  also  should  be  related  to  the  physical  edu- 
cation program  being  offered.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  testing 
is  to  show  improvement.  In  this  case  the  test  is  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  If  a test  of  sports 
skills  is  selected  and  the  program  of  physical  education  consists  of  formal 
gymnastics,  obviously,  the  test  is  ill-suited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
program. 

In  the  selection  of  tests  there  is  a distinct  advantage  in  choosing  a 
standardised  test — one  for  which  reliability,  objectivity,  validity,  and, 
norms  and  standards  have  been  established.  The  time,  expense,  and 
energy  of  using  an  unstandardized  test  is  practically  wasted  because 
when  the  testing  is  completed,  the  teacher  does  not  know  the  meaning 
or  value  of  the  results,  and,  lacking  standards  or  norms  he  cannot  tell 
the  pupil  what  his  score  means. 

Tests  also  should  be  selected  in  terms  of  the  time  necessary  to  admin- 
ister them  and  the  expense  involved.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  about 
one-tenth  of  the  time  devoted  to  physical  education  classes  should  be 
spent  in  testing.  However,  some  school  districts  are  so  limited  in  funds 
as  to  cause  a teacher  to  consider  carefully  a recommendation  for  testing 
equipment  that  involves  a relatively  large  expenditure  of  money. 

Following  the  selection  of  a suitable  test,  the  primary  consideration 
is  that  the  test  be  administered  consistently  according  to  the  directions 
set  forth  by  the  maker  of  the  test.  Coaching,  offering  suggestions,  or 
giving  extra  trials  invalidate  the  test  results.  The  teacher  should 
attempt  to  create  the  same  atmosphere  and  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  each  time  the  test  is  given.  The  recording  of  test  scores  should 
be  done  by  the  teacher  or  other  person  who  is  extremely  accurate  in 
this  type  of  work.  Previous  to  administering  a test  the  teacher  should 
have  a definite  plan  and  place  of  keeping  the  test  results  so  that  they 
may  be  used  efficiently. 

Since  attitudes  are  basic  to  behavior  and  performance,  the  testing 
of  attitudes  is  receiving  increasing  attention.  Ordinarily,  the  pupil  is 
informed  concerning  the  purpose  of  a given  test,  but  in  the  case  of 
attitude-testing  this  does  not  hold  true.  The  value  of  results  secured 
from  a test  of  attitudes  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  teacher 
can  gain  natural,  normal  reactions  from  pupils. 

The  health  examination  is  the  initial  approach  in  a testing  program. 
Tests  in  physical  education  should  be  considered  as  subsequent  steps 
to  the  health  examination.  Ideally  no  pupil  should  participate  in  the 
physical  education  program  until  the  school  physician  has  examined  him. 
In  like  fashion,  no  child  should  be  given  any  tests  in  physical  education 
demanding  strenuous  activity  until  after  the  health  examination. 

It  is  suggested  that  tests  be  given  early  in  the  year  not  only  to  serve 
as  a basis  for  showing  achievement,  but  to  indicate  pupil  needs  and 
emphasis  that  should  be  made  in  the  program. 

Other  suggestions  regarding  testing  will  be  found  under  Classification 
and  Grading. 
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G.  GRADING 

There  are  several  factors  which  constitute  major  problems  in  grading. 
First,  even  experts  do  not  fully  agree  upon  what  should  be  graded ; 
second,  agreement  is  lacking  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
items  that  may  enter  into  a grade ; third,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
some  items  of  physical  education  are  essentially  important  in  grading 
but  the  tools  for  measuring  these  items  are  still  lacking. 

Parents  and  the  school  administration  desire  grades  as  indexes  of 
pupil  progress.  Such  information  must  be  forthcoming  to  the  parents 
if  home-cooperation  and  home-guidance  are  to  be  expected.  The  school 
administration  is  interested  in  valid,  reliable  grades  because  only  this 
type  of  grade  provides  a reliable  index  of  pupil  progress. 

Pupils  and  teachers  alike  benefit  from  valid,  reliable  grades.  If 
teaching  is  to  be  improved,  if  improvement  by  pupils  is  to  be  discovered 
and  recognized,  if  failures  are  to  be  foreseen  and  prevented,  if  the  pupil 
is  to  be  guided,  the  teacher  needs  measures  that  render  possible  these 
teaching  responsibilities.  The  pupil  benefits  from  accurate  grading 
because  in  addition  to  his  absolute  ability  it  indicates  his  relative  ability ; 
his  proximity  to  the  performances  of  the  best,  average,  and  poorest 
members  of  the  class.  Accurate  grading  serves  as  a fair  basis  of  com- 
parison when  comparison  is  desirable.  It  acts  as  an  incentive  providing 
it  is  definite  enough  to  show  reasonably  small  degrees  of  improvement 
or  lack  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  undesirable  attitudes 
and  the  disturbing  mental  hygiene  engendered  by  a “guess”  method  of 
grading.  Invalid,  unreliable  grading  causes  pupils  to  lose  respect  for 
the  teacher  as  well  as  physical  education  itself. 
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Where  there  is  no  learning  there  is  no  teaching.  Therefore,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a grade  in  physical  education  should  repre- 
sent the  degree  to  which  the  pupil  attains  what  is  taught.  This  means 
that  “what  is  taught”  is  directed  toward  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
physical  education.  It  also  means  that  the  pupil  knows  precisely  what 
is  expected  of  him,  as  well  as  the  basis  for  grading.  It  should  there- 
fore be  inferred  that  the  physical  education  program  be  directed  toward 
all  of  the  major  objectives  of  physical  education. 

Obviously,  the  degree  to  which  the  pupil  attains  all  that  is  taught 
cannot  be  estimated  with  equal  accuracy.  We  have  tools  for  measuring 
speed  and  strength,  tests  for  measuring  skills  and  coordinations,  scales 
for  estimating  posture,  and  the  health  examination  for  estimating  free- 
dom from  disease  and  physical  defects  and  deficiencies ; tests  for  measur- 
ing knowledge  of  game  situations,  techniques  and  rules,  and,  estimates 
of  cooperation,  cleanliness,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  fair-play. 
These  various  ways  of  providing  bases  for  a grade  vary  in  their  reli- 
ability, objectivity,  and  validity.  However,  because  there  are  no  scien- 
tific tools,  as  yet,  to  measure  many  of  the  social  traits,  is  no  reason 
that  they  be  omitted  when  computing  a grade  in  physical  education. 
The  pupil  is  informed  of  the  social  traits  considered  acceptable  and 
desirable.  The  alert  teacher  is  not  only  aware  of  the  degree  to  which 
each  pupil  attains  each  of  these  social  traits,  but  should  keep  a record 
of  it.  Consequently,  the  teacher  not  only  has  the  results  of  test  scores, 
but  also  a record  of  social  and  emotional  behavior  of  each  pupil.  The 
latter  record  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  pupil  guidance.  It  enables 
him  to  foresee  a possible  tendency  on  the  part  of  a pupil  toward  in- 
creased anti-social  or  social  behavior.  The  average  teacher  has  so  many 
pupils  that  his  memory  is  not  a reliable  measure  for  keeping  an  account 
of  each  child’s  conduct.  As  a rule,  only  the  unusual  case  registers  for 
any  length  of  time. 

A grade  should  be  not  only  reliable,  valid,  and  as  objective  as  pos- 
sible, but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  pupil.  The  pupil  should 
understand  the  relative  importance  attached  to  each  major  item  in  the 
grading  scheme.  It  is  recommended  that  grades  be  based  on  at  least 
four  major  items: 

1.  Organic  development  as  evidenced  by  body-build,  posture,  bear- 
ing, strength,  endurance,  vitality,  and  the  health  examination. 

2.  Neuro-muscular  development  as  evidenced  by  skills,  speed,  and 
coordination. 

3.  Psychological  development  as  evidenced  by  knowledge,  strategy, 
and  emotional  behavior. 

4.  Social  development  as  evidenced  by  such  factors  as  citizenship, 
leadership,  followership,  cooperativeness,  sportsmanship,  courtesy, 
honesty,  and  loyalty. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assign  fifty  per  cent  to  items  1 and  2 and  the 
remaining  fifty  per  cent  to  items  3 and  4.  The  final  weighting  of  the 
major  items  is  a matter  for  the  teacher’s  judgment,  but  it  should  not 
vary  greatly  from  this  suggested  weighting. 
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A grade  for  a given  pupil  may  also  be  determined  in  relation  to  the 
performances  of  others  in  the  class  and  not  according  to  some  arbitrary 
set  of  performances  considered  standard  for  a given  age  or  class.  This 
assumes  that  the  given  class  numbers  thirty  or  more  pupils  so  that  a 
fairly  large  range  of  abilities  is  represented.  Where  the  pupil  has  an 
adaptive  individual  program  it  may  he  necessary  to  judge  him  solely 
according  to  his  progress  or  improvement.  The  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  interested  in  knowing  how  nearly  each  class  approximates 
the  national  standards  and  scales  set  up  for  various  age  groups.*  This 
enables  her  to  direct  the  program  toward  rectifying  the  gaps,  lacks,  and 
deficiencies  in  the  physical  education  of  her  classes.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  a pupil  should  not  he  penalized  for  his  inability  to 
reach  national  norms  and  standards  if  his  previous  physical  education 
or  health  handicaps  have  not  prepared  or  have  prevented  him  from  at- 
taining such  goals.  They  may  serve  as  marks  to  “shoot  at,”  but  should 
cause  no  anxiety  or  mental  disturbance  for  either  pupil  or  instructor. 

Suggestions : 

a.  Post  on  the  bulletin  board  the  basis  for  grading. 

b.  Post  on  the  bulletin  board  as  incentives,  the  scores  resulting 
from  tests. 

c.  Keep  in  a record-book,  an  account  of  personal  estimates,  as 
for  example  social  traits,  which  the  pupil  may  see  upon 
request. 

d.  Insofar  as  possible  interpret  all  scores  and  estimates  into 
percentiles  or  T-scores.  These  are  meaningful  to  the  pupil 
and  parent. 

e.  Grading  and  grades  should  not  become  a fetish  to  teacher 
or  pupil. 

* See  bibliography  on  testing. 
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III.  ADAPTIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A.  ACTIVITIES 

In  reality,  all  physical  education  should  be  adapted  to  the  individual. 
At  best,  texts  and  courses  of  study  are  only  guides.  The  teacher  must 
use  his  judgment  in  adapting  recommended  programs  to  his  pupils. 
However,  the  term  “Adaptive  Physical  Education”  is  coming  to  be 
known  as  designating  the  adaptation  made  in  the  regular  physical  educa- 
tion activities  to  atypical  cases.  The  adaptations  are  grouped  into  four 
categories : corrective,  restrictive,  modified,  and  rest. 

The  mental  hygiene  factors  intimately  related  to  almost  all  types  of 
physical  defects  and  deficiencies  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Pupils  suf- 
fering such  conditions  are  sensitive,  if  they  are,  or  are  made,  conscious 
of  them.  Obviously,  there  is  little  need  of  calling  a pupil’s  attention  to 
his  abnormality  if  it  cannot  be  remedied.  Basic  to  any  adaptive  pro- 
gram is  the  constant  employment  of  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene. 
The  emphasis  should  be  upon  improvement  and  the  possibility  for 
progressive  improvement  if  there  is  such  a possibility.  In  those  cases 
where  little  improvement  is  possible,  emphasis  should  be  made  con- 
stantly upon  the  specific  things  which  the  individual  can  do  in  life,  not 
upon  those  things  which  he  cannot  do.  All  “adaptive”  cases  should  be 
encouraged  to  maintain  social  contacts,  continue  those  physical  activities 
that  are  beneficial,  and  become  vitally  interested  in  projects  in  which 
they  may  objectify  themselves. 

1.  Corrective  Activities 

Physical  education  activities  designated  as  “corrective”  are  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  physical  defects  and  deficiencies  that  are  correct- 
able by  means  of  special  activities.  Examples  of  such  defects  and 
deficiencies  are : abnormalities  of  the  foot,  abnormalities  in  posture, 
muscular  deficiencies,  constipation,  dysmenorrhea,  orthopedic  lesions, 
such  as  wry  neck  and  wedged  vertebrae ; dislocations,  sprains,  and 
fractures.  Corrective  physical  education  has  too  often  been  limited  to 
a few  exercises  designed  to  improve  posture  or  flat  feet.  As  important 
as  this  work  is,  such  attempts  hardly  scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem. 
No  teacher  of  physical  education  should  attempt  a corrective  program 
without  special  preparation,  and  without  conducting  the  program  under 
the  guidance  of  a licensed  physician. 

2.  Restricted  Activities 

“Restricted  activities”  refer  to  those  that  are  limited  in  intensity, 
duration,  and  scope.  Restricted  activities  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  pupils  selected  during  the  health  examination  as  individuals  who  may 
take  physical  education  to  a restricted  degree.  Examples  of  defects  or 
deficiencies  which  usually  assign  pupils  to  restricted  physical  education 
are : pupils  with  certain  types  of  heart  ailments,  post-operative  cases, 
pupils  suffering  from  nervous  instability,  malnutrition,  certain  postural 
defects,  and  lack  of  general  muscle  tonus. 
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The  restricted  physical  education  program  is  usually  considered  as  a 
step  between  the  corrective  and  modified  physical  education  programs. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  restriction  is  one  of  intensity,  dura- 
tion, and  scope. 

3.  Modified  Activities 

Some  pupils  can  participate  with  benefit  in  many  but  not  all  of  the 
activities  in  the  regular  program.  These  pupils  are  considered  better 
adjusted  when  assigned  to  the  modified  program. 

If  a special  class  of  pupils  is  conducted  in  the  modified  program,  the 
teacher  must  modify  many  activities  so  that  they  are  beneficial  to  the 
group.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  physically  under-developed  also  may 
be  placed  in  the  modified  program.  Obviously,  they  are  not  prepared 
to  participate  with  pupils  who  enjoy  normal  development.  The  modified 
program  is  a step  between  the  restricted  and  regular  physical  education 
programs. 

There  is  considerable  merit,  particularly  from  a mental  hygiene  point 
of  view,  to  the  plan  of  having  pupils  who  are  in  the  modified  program 
report  in  the  regular  physical  education  classes,  even  though  there  are 
special  classes  for  corrective  and  restricted  physical  education.  The 
teacher  must  be  ever  alert  to  the  special  needs  of  these  pupils  and  the 
limitations  of  their  abilities. 


B.  CLASSIFICATION 

If  all  pupils  in  a given  grade  were  similar,  classification  would  be 
unnecessary.  However,  the  findings  of  science  continually  emphasize 
the  differences  between  pupils  rather  than  their  similarities.  The  teacher 
of  physical  education  at  the  junior  and  senior  secondary  school  levels 
should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  findings  of  adolescent  psy- 
chology regarding  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  characteristics  of  boys 
and  girls.  Each  of  these  characteristics  at  the  various  age  levels  should 
indicate  certain  implications  in  the  method  and  content  of  physical  educa- 
tion. 

Pupils  vary  not  only  in  their  interest  but  in  their  basic  needs,  abilities, 
capacities,  peculiarities,  and  backgrounds  in  physical  education.  Some 
pupils  are  handicapped  structurally  or  functionally  for  participation  in 
the  normal  program  of  physical  education  because  of  heredity,  disease, 
or  accidents.  Pupils  vary  in  their  functional  adjustment  for,  during, 
and  after  physical  activity.  Pupils  of  the  same  age  vary  in  their 
anatomical  and  physiological  maturity,  their  needs  for  bodily  growth 
and  development. 

Beginning  with  the  onset  of  puberty  the  general  program  of  physical 
education  is  divided  according  to  sexes.  Although  many  activities  re- 
main interesting  and  appropriate  to  both  sexes,  the  type  and  intensity 
of  participation  should  be  made  different.  The  differences  in  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  two  sexes,  after  puberty,  make  such  direc- 
tion necessary. 

Classification  of  pupils  in  physical  education  is  necessary  for  health 
protection,  safety,  and  to  facilitate  learning  and  teaching.  Classifying 
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pupils  into  classes  is  impracticable  in  most  situations.  The  physical 
education  teachers,  therefore,  should  classify  pupils  within  each  physical 
education  class.  It  is  suggested  that  the  physical  educator  attempt  to 
gain  the  cooperation  of  the  school  administrator  in  rectifying  the  condi- 
tion wherein  a large  number  of  pupils  representing  several  grades  and 
therefore  a wide  age  range,  are  placed  into  one  physical  education  class. 

The  first  basis  for  classification  should  be  the  results  of  the  health 
examination.  Pupils  who  receive  ratings  of  “C”  and  “D”  in  the  health 
examination  should  not  receive  the  same  type  of  intensity  of  program 
as  do  those  with  an  “A”  or  “B”  rating.  Ratings  of  “B,”  “C,”  and  “D” 
suggest  certain  pupil  needs,  as  prescribed  by  the  school  physician.  These 
needs  may  be  modified,  restricted,  or  corrective  activity.  The  need  may 
be  periods  of  rest  and  relaxation.  The  individuals  may  demonstrate 
nutritional  or  functional  needs.  The  results  of  the  health  examination, 
together  with  understanding  guidance  from  the  physician  in  indicated 
cases,  should  form  the  Initial  basis  for  selecting  a program  of  physical 
education  for  all  pupils  of  “B,”  “C,”  and  “D”  ratings. 

In  many  situations  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  establish 
special  classes  for  pupils  with  special  needs  as  indicated  above.  In  fact, 
there  may  be  certain  mental  hygiene  implications  that  indicate  the  prac- 
tice of  having  pupils  of  even  “C”  and  “D”  ratings  report  with  the  other 
members  of  tbeir  class.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  class  is  organ- 
ized on  a basis  wherein  each  squad  or  two  is  assigned  to  a different 
activity  with  a squad  leader  in  charge.  Such  a plan  enables  the  teacher 
to  move  from  group  to  group.  It  enables  the  “special”  pupils  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  special  activities  less  conspicuously.  It  enables  the 
teacher  to  make  certain  that  the  “special”  group  keeps  within  the  range 
of  activities  prescribed  for  them.  This  plan  further  assumes  that  the 
class  is  not  so  large  that  it  is  humanly  impossible  to  supervise  the  work 
of  all  squads,  particularly  the  “special”  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  special  classes  for 
those  pupils  for  whom  the  physician  has  recommended  special  programs 
of  physical  education.  Some  “special”  pupils  are  exceedingly  sensitive 
of  their  defects  and  deformities.  To  place  them  in  classes  with  their 
classmates  would  be  exceedingly  embarrassing — at  least  at  first.  The 
“special”  class  plan  also  enables  the  teacher  to  give  much  needed  per- 
sonal attention.  This  plan  assumes  that  no  stigma  is  placed  upon  the 
class  or  its  members.  Any  teacher  of  physical  education  who  teaches 
a special  class  or  group  must  be  ever  aware  of  the  principles  of  mental 
hygiene. 

The  second  basis  of  classification  applies  to  those  approved  by  the 
physician  for  the  normal  program  of  physical  education.  This  second 
basis  consists  of  two  steps.  First,  the  pupils  should  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  vitality,  strength,  endurance,  body-build,  and  age.  Formulae  for 
computing  this  estimate  in  numerical  terms  have  been  constructed  by 
Rogers,  McCloy,  McCurdy,  and  Cozens.  Others  have  devised  tests 
designed  to  measure  “general”  ability  in  skills.  Such  tests  save  time 
in  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  a pupil’s  ability  in  skills.  However,  skills 
and  coordinations  are  specific.  Some  pupils  are  very  proficient  in  many 
skills  and  coordinations.  Such  tests  tend  to  discover  such  pupils.  These 
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tests  should  be  used  as  guides.  At  the  same  time  the  teacher  remains 
alert  to  the  pupil  whose  ability  in  performing  some  activities  is  low  and 
in  others  high.  A pupil  may  be  placed  in  one  classification  in  a certain 
group  of  activities  and  be  placed  in  another  classification  in  another 
group  of  activities,  if  his  abilities  so  indicate.  This  assumes  that  his 
performances  in  the  second  activity  are  obviously  far  above  or  below 
the  group  in  which  he  was  first  placed.  Classification,  therefore,  should 
be  flexible  if  it  is  to  meet  the  purposes  and  values  ascribed  to  it.  It  is 
suggested  that  for  the  average  class  there  need  not  be  more  than  two 
or  three  groups,  classified  according  to  their  abilities  in  skills.  Since 
neuro-muscular  coordination  is  the  basis  of  performance  in  skills  and 
since  neuro-muscular  mechanisms  are  believed  to  be  inherited,  the 
teacher  should  in  no  w'ay  regard  or  refer  to  pupils  classified  in  the 
lower  groups  in  a derogatory  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  coordina- 
tions and  skills  are  acquirable,  within  limits.  Consequently,  every 
method  and  measure  should  be  brought  to  focus  in  stimulating,  encourag- 
ing, and  motivating  pupils  to  improve.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
classification  plan  should  be  made  flexible.  Such  a plan  makes  adjust- 
ments to  the  pupil’s  actual  abilities  in  activities  and  it  also  recognizes 
improvement. 

It  is  understood  that  the  physical  education  program  should  be 
adapted  to  the  groups  resulting  from  an  intelligent  classification.  Ob- 
viously, pupils  of  subnormal  body-build,  strength,  and  vitality  are  not 
prepared  to  participate  to  the  same  intensive  degree  in  the  same  activi- 
ties as  normal  pupils.  Similarly,  pupils  of  low-order  coordinations 
cannot  be  expected  to  perform  all  the  activities  engaged  in  by  the  well- 
coordinated  pupils. 


C.  CORRECTIVE  ACTIVITIES^ 

The  group  of  students  classified  as  “C”  should  be  given  opportunity 
for  correction  of  the  specific  defect  disclosed,  but  at  the  same  time  should 
have  opportunity  to  develop  a variety  of  usable  activity  skills  for  both 
present  and  later  life  use. 

1.  Corrective  Eqiupmcnt.  In  smaller  schools  it  is  often  impossible 
to  provide  either  a special  teacher  or  adequate  corrective  facilities.  Under 
such  conditions  a substitute  procedure  may  be  used  in  which  a centrally 
located,  well-equipped  corrective  center  is  provided  either  within  a city 
for  use  by  different  schools  or  at  some  central  point  available  to  several 
school  districts  who  jointly  support  it  and  have  access  to  it.  The  prob- 
lem here,  of  course,  is  chiefly  one  of  transportation. 

2.  Corrective  Teachers.  Elaborate  equipment  is  probably  not  neces- 
sary or  even  desirable  in  most  situations.  A pupil  should  be  taught 
activities  that  can  be  used  at  home  and  elsewhere  since  the  school  cannot 
devote  enough  time  to  secure  effective  results. 

It  seems  quite  essential  that  ultimately  all  elementary  classroom 
teachers  should  be  educated  to  handle  both  normal  and  corrective  aspects 


* The  Physical  Education  Curriculum,  Wm.  R.  LaPorte,  University  of  Southern  California. 
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of  the  physical  education  program  under  the  guidance  of  expert  super- 
visors and  physicians.  All  secondary  school  physical  education  teachers 
should  be  educated  to  handle  ordinary  corrective  cases. 

In  cases  where  home  support  is  difficult  to  secure,  parents  should  be 
encouraged  to  attend  the  examination  and  have  pointed  out  to  them  the 
pupil’s  defects  and  the  possibilities  of  improving  them.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  work  will  depend  upon  follow-up  and  encouragement 
from  the  home. 

3.  Corrective  Stigma.  So  far  as  possible  the  student  should  not  be 
stigmatized  as  a defective.  For  this  reason  some  objection  is  raised  to 
the  use  of  the  term  “corrective,”  and  substitute  phrases  are  used  such 
as  “restricted,”  “special,”  or  “individual  gymnastics.”  So  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  addition  to  the  specific  corrective  work,  a normal  program 
should  be  made  available  for  the  pupil,  including  sports  and  games  in 
which  he  is  capable  of  participating  without  injury. 

The  emotional  values  of  enthusiastic  participation  in  recreational 
games  should  never  be  denied  the  pupil  simply  because  he  has  a defec- 
tive condition.  Perhaps  more  damage  has  been  done  psychologically 
by  extreme  emphasis  on  corrective  work  than  has  been  accomplished 
physically  or  physiologically.  The  pupil’s  attention  should  be  directed 
away  from  his  handicap  so  far  as  possible  with  the  emphasis  on  the  pleas- 
ure of  participation.  The  correction  should  be  pointed  out  as  a means  of 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  participate  more  successfully. 

4.  Classifying  and  Schediding  Corrective  Cases.  In  the  actual  class 
instruction  situation,  particularly  in  small  schools  where  many  have 
to  be  handled  by  one  teacher,  it  may  be  necessary  to  group  them  accord- 
ing to  major  needs  where  those  with  a given  defect  such  as  flat  feet 
may  be  taught  together.  Group  exercises  can  be  devised  whereby 
classes  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  can  be  handled  effectively.  The 
squad  method  may  be  used,  in  which  pupils  with  common  defects  assist 
each  other  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  teacher.  In  some  cases 
specific  individual  attention  may  have  to  be  given  to  certain  ones. 

Corrective  cases  may  be  classified  under  the  headings  (1)  nutrition 
(over  and  under-weight),  (2)  poor  posture,  (3)  weak  and  flat  feet,  (4) 
functional  and  organic  heart  conditions,  (5)  hernias,  (6)  infantile 
paralysis,  and  other  crippling  conditions,  (7)  neurasthenia  or  nervous 
instability,  (8)  menstrual  and  endocrine  disorders. 

D.  POSTURE 

The  justification  of  posture  education  on  a health  basis  has  yet  to  be 
proved.  The  scientific  evidence  that'  good  posture  is  of  measurable 
value  to  one’s  health  is  inconclusive  and  contradictory.  There  are  also 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  standards  of  “good”  or  “correct”  posture. 
Certainly  there  is  wide  disagreement  as  to  the  best  teaching  methods 
in  posture  education.  Furthermore,  no  instrument  for  measuring  good 
posture  has  yet  been  developed. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  denied  the  importance  of  orthopedic 
services  for  those  exaggerated  cases  of  posture  which  obviously  deviate 
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from  the  normal.  The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  such  cases  should, 
of  course,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  orthopedist  or  a certified 
physician. 

Although  posture  education  for  normal  pupils  cannot  be  scientifically 
justified  on  a health  basis,  probably  no  authority  objects  to  its  being 
included  in  the  phyical  education  program  for  certain  other  reasons 

First,  posture  education  gives  the  pupil  the  idea  of  carriage,  poise, 
and  grace  while  performing  such  ordinary  life  activities  as  walking, 
standing,  and  sitting.  By  means  of  pertient  examples,  it  is  easy  for 
the  teacher  to  point  out  the  values  inherent  in  maintaining  “good 
postures,”  for  example,  in  such  matters  as  job-getting,  leadership,  and 
acquiring  the  appearance  of  alertness  and  confidence. 

Second,  it  has  been  established  that  there  are  relationships  between 
mental  and  emotional  states  and  postures.  Depressing,  discouraging, 
disastrous  events  in  a pupil’s  life  are  apt  to  reflect  themselves  in  his 
postures.  The  reverse  is  also  true ; the  confident,  happy  pupil  who  feels 
he  “belongs,”  who  is  assigned  activities  and  responsibilities  in  accord- 
ance with  his  abilities  and  successfully  carries  and  pursues  them,  is  apt 
to  reflect  the  resultant  mental  and  emotional  states  in  his  postures.  It 
is  also  understood  that  forcing  one’s  self  to  maintain  a “good”  posture 
when  “things  go  wrong”  is  one  step  in  helping  to  eliminate  the  feeling 
of  depression  and  discouragement. 

Third,  it  also  has  been  established  that  nutrition  is  related  to  the 
pupil’s  postures.  This  is  one  index  which  is  fairly  reliable  in  discover- 
ing pupils  whose  diets  are  radically  inadequate  or  improper. 

Fourth,  maintaining  “good”  postures  can  be  justified  on  a purely 
aesthetic  basis.  Most  youths  can  be  motivated  in  posture  education  by 
references  to  the  beauty  and  appearance  of  their  physiques.  Most 
adolescents  are  basically  interested  in  possessing  fine  physiques. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  term  “posture  exercises”  infers  that  by  tak- 
ing certain  exercises  a “good”  posture  will  automatically  result.  The 
teacher  conversant  with  anatomy,  physiology,  and  body  mechanics  knows 
that  such  exercises  would  have  to  be  conducted  vigorously  enough  and 
long  enough  each  day  to  counteract  all  other  daily  activities  and  habits 
that  militate  against  “good”  posture.  The  point  is  that  the  pupil  him- 
self must  be  stimulated  to  strongly  and  consistently  desire  what  the 
teacher  regards  as  “good”  posture.  It  probably  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  when  good  mental  hygiene  prevails  within  the  school,  when 
there  exists  a healthful  school  environment,  and  when  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities for  healthful  vigorous  physical  activity  are  provided,  the  prob- 
lem of  posture  for  most  children  is  almost  solved. 

It  is  not  fully  taken  care  of  because : first,  there  may  be  a few  non- 
orthopedic  cases  that  need  the  special  attention  of  the  physical  education 
teacher ; second,  many  a pupil  needs  to  be  artificially  placed  in  positions 
regarded  as  “good”  postures  so  that  he  “get  the  feel third,  the  school 
environment  may  be  healthful,  but  an  occasional  classroom  may  be  an 
exception.  The  classroom  teacher  who  is  unobservant  and  careless  in 
such  cases  as  poor  eyesight,  poor  hearing,  who  permits  a pupil  to  sit 
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for  long  periods  in  one  position,  and  who  does  not  plan  a sensible  bal- 
ance between  quiet  seat-work  and  ambulant  work,  is  likely  to  have  pupils 
with  non-orthopedic  but  slovenly  postures. 

The  non-orthopedic  posture  cases  deserving  individual  attention  need 
two  types  of  correction.  Usually  special  forms  of  motivation  are  indi- 
cated and  second,  special  activity  may  be  necessary.  In  almost  all  such 
cases,  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  result  in  the  selection  of 
a type  of  activity  which  is  meaningful  to  the  pupil ; for  example,  prac- 
ticing a skill  used  in  an  activity  in  which  the  pupil  is  very  much 
interested. 

During  the  pupil’s  most  rapid  periods  of  growth  the  average  teacher 
seems  to  be  unusually  conscious  of  the  pupil’s  “bad”  posture.  The  junior 
high  school  youth,  therefore,  is  subjected  to  considerable  posture  educa- 
tion and  “posture  exercises.”  A good  deal  of  this  concern  and  alarm 
is  needless.  The  rapidly-growing  youth  is  well-marked  for  his  lack  of 
coordination,  his  inability  to  make  body  parts  do  what  he  wants  them 
to  do  at  the  “proper”  time.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  stand,  walk,  and  sit  in  a posed,  graceful,  balanced  manner. 

Since  this  is  true  it  is  all  the  more  important  for  the  teacher  to  stimu 
late  a desire  for  “good  posture”  and  also  to  seek  to  control  the  con- 
tributing factors  essential  to  “good  posture,”  such  as  a healthful  school 
environment,  including  proper  balance  between  work  and  play,  rest  and 
relaxation,  proper  seating  and  lighting,  a satisfactory  and  sufficient  diet, 
a proper  amount  of  rest,  comfortable  clothing,  and  we  add — an  under- 
standing teacher  who  is  conscious  of  the  mental  hygiene  of  her  class- 
room. 
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IV.  ORGANIZATION  FOR  TEACHING 

A.  MEASUREMENT  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1.  The  Need 

Educational  tests  and  measurements  cannot  be  taken  or  left  alone 
according  to  the  preference  of  any  particular  teacher  or  administrator. 
To  omit  them  is  to  court  futility  of  educational  effort,  and  probably  to 
admit  absence  of  sincere  as  well  as  purposeful  aims.  Educators  today  are 
measuring  more  frequently  and  more  accurately,  and  are  modifying  their 
teaching  methods  and  subject  matter  more  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  tests.  Physical  educators  cannot  safely,  with  confidence  in  the  future, 
lag  behind  other  program  specialists  or  methodologists. 

INIeasurement  is  necessary  in  order  to  adapt  educational  programs  to 
individual  pupil  needs.  An  “individual  need”  can  be  determined  only 
by  measurement,  and  the  failure  or  success  of  programs  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual needs  can  be  determined  only  by  measurements.  Thus,  to  admit 
that  one  has  an  aim  is  to  admit  the  necessity  of  measurement ; and  to 
admit  the  propriety  of  adapting  education  to  individual  needs  is  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  measurement.  And  if  this  is  true  for  well-established 
educational  programs  it  is  certainly  true  for  programs  which  are  under 
fire  by  critics.  In  the  long  run,  no  public  educational  program  can  be 
justified  without  proof  in  the  form  of  measurements  that  it  is  worth 
its  cost. 

2.  Primary  Aims 

One  of  the  primary  aims  of  education  must  be  to  maintain  pupils  in 
good  health,  for  health  is  “capacity  to  live,”  capacity  to  “go  places,” 
and  to  “do  things,”  capacity  to  work  and  play,  capacity  to  serve  oneself 
and  others.  Note  that  health  conservation  is  not  called  “the  most  impor- 
tant aim.”  Eor  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  prove  such  a state- 
ment any  more  than  one  could  prove  that  food  is  more  important  than 
water.  But  the  primacy  of  health  is  undeniable.  Without  health  there 
can  be  little  else  in  life.  Its  improvement  increases  capacity  for  all 
else,  whether  learning,  happiness,  satisfaction,  service,  progress,  or 
contentment. 

Since  health  is  maintained  chiefly  by  proper  diet,  muscular  exercise, 
and  rest,  and  since  physical  education  is  predominantly  a muscular  exer- 
cise program — physical  education  must  be  concerned  with  health  con- 
servation. Since  students  probably  vary  more  widely  in  their  health 
status  than  in  any  other  quality  of  life,  the  necessity  for  individual  adap- 
tation of  educational  programs  to  meet  “individual  health  needs”  is  para- 
mount in  physical  education.  Measurements  then  are  needed  to  assure 
the  physical  educator  that  the  primary  aim  of  education  is  being  served 
actually  and  efficiently. 

3.  Basic  Measurements 

Whereas  effective  life  is  largely  movement  of  voluntary  muscles ; 
whereas  the  condition  of  muscles  determines  the  efficiency  and  endurance 
of  voluntary  movement,  and  whereas  physical  education  is  largely  con- 
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cerned  with  muscular  activity,  it  follows  that  measurements  of  muscular 
power  are  basic  to  the  determination  of  individual  needs  and  progress 
in  physical  education. 

Learning  depends  on  readiness,  exercise,  and  effect.  These  three 
depend  on  bodies  in  good  condition,  eager  to  act,  able  to  repeat  without 
undue  fatigue,  and  capable  of  proper  response.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  many  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  muscular  power  tests 
are  among  the  most  significant  general  measures  of  organic  efficiency 
available  to  physicians.  There  are  now  available  case  histories  of 
deficiencies  which  entirely  escaped  previous  medical  diagnosis,  but  were 
discovered  through  P.F.I.  tests.  Among  these  are  several  of  metabolic 
imbalance,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  heart  diseases,  and  various  other  “strains 
and  drains”  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject.  In  addition,  the  after- 
maths of  most  diseases  affect  muscles  sooner  and  more  profoundly  than 
they  affect  pulse  or  blood  temperature  or  even  subjective  feeling.  Like- 
wise, the  effects  of  therapeutic  programs  are  revealed  in  changing  mus- 
cular powers  easily  measured  by  dynamometer  tests.  Thus,  the  virtues 
of  muscular  power  tests  are  so  many  that  it  is  an  increasing  source  of 
wonder  that  until  very  recently  they  have  been  almost  ignored  by 
educators  and  physicians. 

The  reliability  of  P.F.I.  tests  is  frequently  as  high  as  the  reliability  of 
all  but  medical  laboratory  tests  and  X-ray  analyses. 

Again,  a significant  change  in  health  habits  will  be  revealed  by  a 
changed  P.F.I.  in  five  to  ten  days.  Consequently,  muscular  power  tests 
may  be  used  by  educated  analysts  as  measures  of  health  habits.  As  moti- 
vators of  proper  activities  P.F.I.  tests  have  been  outstandingly  useful 
because  pupils  are  easily  convinced  of  their  significance. 

At  this  point  the  query  is  usually  raised  : “If  these  tests  are  so  valuable, 
why  are  they  not  more  widely  used  ?”  An  appropriate  reply  is : “for 
similar  reasons  that  X-ray  tests  were  not  widely  used  in  1900,” 

4.  The  Tests 

To  determine  a pupil’s  P.F.I.  seven  tests  are  given.  Age,  height,  and 
weight  are  first  determined  in  order  to  calculate  arm  strength  and  deter- 
mine the  individual’s  norm. 

The  seven  tests  are  of  lung  capacity,  right  and  left  grip  strength,  back 
lift,  leg  lift,  and  pushups  and  pullups.  Certain  tests  are  different  for  boys 
and  girls.  It  requires  about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  for  one  pupil  to  go 
through  all  tests.  A good  administrator  can  organize  testing  programs 
to  test  200  to  250  pupils  in  a single  day  in  one  room  twenty  by  forty 
feet  in  size.  A simple  P.F.I.  report  card  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

5.  Administrative  Uses  of  Tests 
a.  To  classify  pupils. 

A first  step  in  organization  for  any  teacher  or  administrative  officer 
is  to  classify  pupils  into  fairly  homogeneous  or  like  groups  in  terms  of 
aims.  Boys  are  separated  from  girls  in  many  subjects,  proficient  athletes 
are  separated  from  beginners,  skilled  performers  from  the  unskillful,  etc. 
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In  physical  education,  the  first  classification  might  be  in  terms  of 
health  status : capacity  for  physical  activity.  However,  the  medical 
examination  does  not  always  accomplish  this,  for  the  physician  looks 
chiefly  for  defects.  P.F.I.’s  correlate  indifiierently  with  medical  ratings 
and  this  is  perhaps  a good  thing  for  if  the  correlation  were  very  high 
there  would  be  no  need  of  administering  both ; they  would  tell  the  same 
story.  The  medical  examination  must  be  given  first,  and  P.F.I.  tests 
given  only  to  pupils  certified  by  the  physician  as  able  to  take  them. 
From  results  of  these,  pupils  may  be  classified  roughly  according  to 
their  needs. 

h.  To  determine  individual  needs. 

Of  course,  physicians’  examinations  and  investigations  must  always 
provide  the  most  significant  data  for  determining  the  causes  of  low 
P.F.I.’s,  though  competent  physical  educators  are  becoming  quite  expert 
in  their  ability  to  determine  physical  and  health  habit  defects  by  analysis 
of  P.F.I.  cards  and  the  health  examination  reports.  In  addition  to  these, 
personal  observations  of  an  interview  with  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents 
may  be  helpful. 

c.  To  measure  progress. 

The  effects  of  educational  programs  on  pupils’  health  is  best  deter- 
mined by  repeating  P.F.I.  tests  and  health  examinations. 

d.  To  determine  teacher  efficiency. 

Repeated  tests,  calculation  of  gains  and  losses,  and  comparisons  of 
results  will  serve  to  measure  teacher  efficiency.  In  the  last  analysis  this 
is  the  most  accurate  way  to  determine  teacher  efficiency.  Boasted  prep- 
aration and  experience  are  almost  worthless  by  comparison. 

e.  To  determine  program  efficiency. 

Whether  the  formal  or  informal  method  is  superior ; whether  games 
are  better  developers  of  health  and  courtesy  than  apparatus  gymnastics — 
these  and  other  questions  can  be  answered  only  by  some  kind  of 
measurements. 

/.  To  motivate. 

One  of  the  best  motivators  for  any  educational  activity  is  to  demon- 
strate to  pupils  the  need  for  it  and  its  effects. 

6.  Supplementary  Tests 

Health  examinations  and  P.F.I.  tests  will  serve  health  aims  well.  But 
physical  education  has  many  other  aims  and  therefore  needs  other  tests. 
The  fundamental  skills  of  walking,  running,  dodging,  swimming,  and 
climbing  ought  to  be  measured — and  far  more  accurately  than  they  are 
today. 

There  is  great  need  also  for  tests  of  such  social  virtues  as  courtesy, 
courage,  cooperation,  sportsmanship,  and  perhaps  even  charity.  Honesty, 
justice,  perserverance,  initiative,  etc.,  cannot  be  effectively  developed 
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until  valid  and  economical  tests  are  devised,  each  with  its  own  proper 
norms.  Research  workers  in  physical  education  measurements  will  do 
well  to  concentrate  somew’hat  on  these  neglected  fields. 

7.  Norms 

The  importance  of  proper  norms  for  any  test  challenges  the  power  of 
exaggeration.  Tests  acquire  meaning  and  value  in  proportion  as  their 
norms  are  proper  and  understood. 

Physical  educators  who  desire  to  do  some  P.F.I.  testing,  will  find 
stimulation  in  the  following  references : 

a.  Boston  University  Studies  in  Physical  Education — *A  supple- 
ment to  the  Research  Quarterly  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association,  March,  1935. 
h.  An  Admirable  New  England  High  School  Physical  Education 
Program,  Pleiades  Company.  1938. 

c.  Fundamental  Administrative  Measures  in  Physical  Education 
by  E.  R.  Rogers,  Pleiades  Company,  1932. 

d.  Educational  Paths  to  Virtue : Part  I,  Lawton  and  Rogers, 
Pleiades  Company,  1937. 

B.  GENERAL  TEACHING  METHODS 

The  purpose  of  all  teaching  methods  is  to  stimulate,  lead,  guide,  direct, 
and  facilitate  desirable  learnings.  Desirable  learnings  are  those  related 
to  the  general  and  specific  objectives  of  physical  education.  Pupil- 
learning means  that  changes  are  taking  place  within  the  pupil.  The 
teacher,  therefore,  must  first  take  the  pupil  as  he  is.  Teaching  includes 
guiding  the  pupil  “from  where  he  is  toward  where  you  want  him  to  go.” 

1.  Survey 

The  first  step  in  general  teaching  methods  is  to  survey  the  local 
situation.  This  includes:  (a)  ascertaining  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
munity and  school  administration  toward  physical  education  in  general 
and  more  specifically  toward  certain  types  of  physical  education  activi- 
ties ; (b)  a consideration  of  the  previous  type  of  physical  education  pro- 
gram and  therefore  the  physical  education  backgrounds  of  the  pupils  in 
each  grade;  (c)  the  climate,  topography,  and  natural  resources  of  the 
locality;  (d)  the  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies  available;  and  (e) 
ascertaining  the  possibilities  of  immediately  securing  additional  facilities, 
equipment,  and  supplies  if  they  are  needed. 

2.  Tentative  Program 

The  second  step  is  to  set  up  a very  tentative  program  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  the  information  gained  in  Step  One.  The  first  two 
steps  should  be  completed  before  school  begins. 

3.  PupiUs  Status 

The  third  step  is  to  discover  the  pupil’s  present  status.  Eollowing  the 
scheduling  of  classes,  the  basic  consideration  is  to  determine  the  pupil’s 
status  as  discovered  through  the  health  examination.  The  next  step  is 
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to  discover  his  status  as  regards  ability  to  participate  in  physical  edu- 
cation. This  includes  determining  such  factors  as  his  physical  condition, 
his  motor  ability,  and  his  physical  capacity. 

4.  Classification 

The  fourth  step  involves  the  classification  of  pupils  within  each  grade 
on  the  basis  of  the  health  examination  and  the  tests  of  physical  educa- 
tion. The  health  examination  serves  as  the  basis  for  classifying  pupils 
into  the  adaptive  program  or  into  the  regular  physical  education  pro- 
gram. Those  qualifying  for  the  regular  program  are  classified  into 
homogeneous  groups  within  each  class  on  the  basis  of  tests  of  physical 
education.  The  adaptive  program  may  consist  of  restrictive,  corrective, 
or  modified  activities. 

5.  The  Program 

The  fifth  step  includes  adopting  a program  of  physical  education  for 
each  grade.  The  tentative  program  in  Step  Two  is  modified  in  terms 
of  the  needs,  abilities,  and  peculiarities  of  pupils  discovered  in  Step 
Three.  The  program  of  activities  for  each  grade  is  selected  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  the  activities.  Value  in  this  case  refers  to  the  degree  to 
which  each  activity  has  potentiality  in  contributing  to  each  of  the  objec- 
tives of  physical  education,  keeping  in  mind  the  different  needs  and 
abilities  of  the  various  classified  groups  for  each  grade. 

6.  Teacher  Preparation 

The  sixth  step  is  the  teacher's  preparation  for  teaching  classes.  This 
includes  the  organization  of  classes  into  squads  or  other  plan ; deter- 
mination of  plan  for  attendance-taking,  including  a system  of  record- 
keeping ; construction  of  year-month-day  lesson  plans ; selection  and 
preparation  of  facilities  and  equipment  for  class  meetings ; determina- 
tion of  an  efficient,  effective  plan  for  handling  such  matters  as  locker- 
assignment,  towel-distribution,  laundering  of  towels  and  activitv 
costumes ; posting  pertinent,  appropriate  notices  and  visual  aids  on  the 
bulletin  boards,  and,  the  personal  and  professional  preparation  of  the 
teacher.  Most  of  these  items  of  preparation  may  be  completed  before 
school  begins. 

7.  Routines 

The  seventh  step  begins  as  soon  as  classes  report.  It  is  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  routines.  It  is  considered  good  teaching  for  the  pupils 
to  participate  in  determining  rules  regarding  the  use  of  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  as  well  as  such  routines  as : greeting  visitors, 
maintaining  proper  ventilation  and  temperature  within  the  gymnasium, 
passing  to  and  from  physical  education  classes,  distributing  and  collect- 
ing supplies,  response  to  certain  commands  and  signals,  attending  to 
excuses,  conduct  and  movement  during  fire-drills,  administration  of 
first-aid,  cleanliness  of  person  and  personal  effects,  responsibility  for 
cleanliness  and  orderliness  of  school  facilities  and  equipment,  reporting 
matters  worthy  of  attention  such  as  accidents,  broken  equipment,  and 
unsanitary  conditions. 
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There  are  other  routines  which  apply  strictly  to  the  teacher.  Some 
of  these  are : learning  pupils’  names  as  soon  as  possible,  punctuality, 
daily  preparation,  meeting  classes  in  clean  appropriate  dress,  securing 
attention  before  beginning  to  teach,  picking  leaders  early  in  the  year, 
acknowledging  merit  and  excellence,  requiring  obedience  in  a friendly 
way,  adopting  the  pupil’s  viewpoint,  checking  for  safety  and  condition 
of  equipment  and  supplies,  providing  opportunities  for  alternating  fol- 
lowership and  leadership,  rewarding  good  followership  as  well  as  good 
leadership,  cultivating  a good  voice,  supervising  all  activity,  beginning 
and  closing  lesson  with  class  together,  adapting  activities  to  pupils’  abili- 
ties, rewarding  improvement,  adopting  the  right  attitude  before  be- 
ginning to  teach,  providing  a warming-up  and  cooling-down  period,  in 
each  class  meeting,  conducting  lessons  according  to  a plan  so  that  pupils 
have  a feeling  of  what  comes  next ; establishing  a system  of  selecting, 
ordering,  following-up,  lending,  borrowing,  and  caring  for  supplies ; an- 
ticipating and  knowing  what  to  do  in  various  types  of  emergencies  and 
accidents,  controlling  the  environment  so  that  it  is  conducive  to  learning 
and  recreating,  discovering  the  background  of  pupils,  following  the 
principles  of  mental  hygiene,  “routinizing  the  carry-on  spirit”  by  pupils 
when  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  leave  the  class,  selecting,  and 
conducting,  activities  with  the  safety  factor  in  mind. 

8.  Development 

The  eighth  step  is  so  to  conduct  classes  that  pupils  develop  physically 
as  well  as  in  other  ways.  Pupils  should  have  opportunities  to  lead,  fol- 
low, decide,  judge,  initiate,  promote,  develop,  express  their  ideas,  be 
enthusiastic,  improve,  succeed,  overcome  obstacles,  meet  failure  with 
determination,  socialize,  take  turns,  respect  the  rights  of  others,  take 
responsibility,  exercise  self-discipline,  achieve  recognition,  manage,  keep 
records,  plan,  teach  those  less  adept,  officiate,  and  in  other  ways  achieve 
self-hood  and  confidence  as  a socialized  individual. 

9.  Methods 

The  ninth  step  is  the  selection  of  specific  methods  to  be  used  in  teach- 
ing specific  pupils  in  specific  activities.  The  essence  of  good  teaching 
is  the  adaptation  of  method  to  this  particular  pupil,  in  this  particular 
environment  at  this  particular  time  for  this  particular  activity  so  that  he 
may  attain  the  particular  objectives  toward  which  both  the  teacher  and 
pupil  are  working.  The  adaptation  and  application  of  specific  teaching 
techniques,  devices,  materials,  and  other  aids  vary  so  greatly  and  are 
so  dependent  upon  the  teacher’s  personality,  the  pupils  being  taught, 
the  activity,  and  the  local  situation  that  specific  suggestions  are 
ill-advised. 

Nevertheless,  certain  general  procedures  may  prove  helpful.  For  ex- 
ample, in  teaching  a given  activity  the  following  steps  have  proved 
effective;  (1)  gain  attention,  (2)  create  interest  in  the  activity,  (3) 
recall  activities  or  parts  thereof  which  lead  up  or  are  related  to  the 
new  activity,  (4)  concise  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  activity,  sup- 
plemented by  visual  aids,  and  a brief  statement  of  the  chief  rules  of  the 
activity,  (5)  brief  demonstration  by  the  teacher  of  the  first  steps,  and 
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some  major  steps  in  the  activity,  (6)  brief  demonstrations  of  the 
activity  by  selected  pupils.  If  the  squad  leader  system  is  used,  the  leaders 
will  have  become  familiar  previously  with  the  activity.  (7’)  suggestions 
by  the  teacher  and  questions  by  the  pupils,  (8)  participation  by  the  class 
with  suggestions  from  the  teacher,  (9)  practice  by  the  class,  with  con- 
tinued teacher-suggestions,  and  (10)  avoid  irrelevant  excitement  and 
worry.  Be  patient ; it  takes  time  to  learn. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  creating  and 
maintaining  pupil-interest.  A tremendous  aid  in  learning  is  to  establish 
a state  of  “readiness.”  Pupils  who  are  interested,  curious,  genuinely 
attentive  are  ready  to  learn.  All  states  of  “readiness”  are  attitudes  or 
the  results  of  attitudes.  All  conduct  and  behavior  are  based  upon  atti- 
tudes. Almost  half  the  battle  is  won  if  pupil-interest  is  established  and 
maintained  in  learning  an  activity.  Almost  all  the  remaining  half  includes 
giving  the  pupil  an  opportunity  to  practice.  Doing  is  a way  of  learning, 
if  done  correctly.  The  remainder  of  the  process  is  aiding  the  pupil  in 
selecting  the  right  responses  and  avoiding  the  incorrect  responses.  This 
assumes  that  at  the  outset  a clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done  has  been 
given  to  the  pupil. 

10.  Testing 

The  tenth  step  in  general  teaching  methods  is  the  continual  checking 
and  retesting  process.  This  provides  the  teacher  and  pupil  with  data 
that  indicates  the  degree  to  which  the  pupil  is  progressing.  It  indicates 
the  results  of  teaching.  It  shows  the  degree  to  which  the  program  is 
accomplishing  the  objectives  set  up.  It  suggests  the  need  for  new  em- 
phases, changed  methods,  or  a modification  in  program. 

11.  Improvement 

The  eleventh  step  relates  directly  to  the  teacher.  It  includes  a constant 
check  upon  her  preparation,  her  methods,  her  personality.  This  self- 
analysis  possibly  suggests  further  study  of  pupils ; further  reading  and 
conferences ; further  searching  for  new  ideas,  plans,  systems,  methods, 
and  activities ; in  short,  further  education. 

C.  ESSENTIAL  LEARNINGS  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  A 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  SHOULD  POSSESS 

By  “essential  learnings,”  it  is  intended  to  include  the  health  habits, 
practices,  and  knowledges  that  the  well-informed  adult  should  possess 
for  a wholesome  and  serviceable  life.  Without  detailed  treatment,  this 
content  may  be  presented  by  means  of  the  following  categories : 

1.  Sufficient  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  as  a rational 
background  for  hygienic  practices  fundamental  to  healthful  living 
such  as  exercise,  or  rest,  body  mechanics,  diet,  child  bearing 
and  rearing,  ventilation,  sunshine  exposure. 

2.  Sufficient  understanding  of  physical  limitations,  capacities,  and 
strengths  for  developing  a sane  regimen  of  daily  living. 
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3.  An  awareness  of  the  varying  individual  reactions  to  narcotiza- 
tion attendant  upon  the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  certain 
drugs. 

4.  Knowledge  and  skills  to  be  used  as  protection  against  adverse 
conditions  such  as : avoidance  of  infection,  first  aid,  tuberculosis, 
home  nursing,  and  safety  education. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  hazards  which  are  present  in  certain 
vocations  and  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  practices  and  de- 
vices which  reduce  such  hazards. 

6.  A realization  and  appreciation  of  the  most  notable  achievements 
made  in  public  health,  health  service,  and  scientific  medicine. 

7.  Knowledges  and  attitudes  necessary  for  successful  family  and 
social  life,  including  sex  hygiene,  child  care,  and  upbringing. 

8.  Emotional  and  personality  adjustment,  and  selection  of  satis- 
fying avocational  avenues  of  self-expression. 

9.  Mental  and  social  hygiene  as  a means  of  prevention  of  the 
nervous  disorders  which  are  among  the  outstanding  health  haz- 
ards today. 

10.  Ability  to  evaluate  health  materials,  beliefs,  practices,  and  pro- 
fessional health  service.  Ability  to  project  his  individual  knowl- 
edge beyond  himself  into  the  community. 

11.  Ability  to  use  and  understand  correct  terminology  related  to 
the  different  aspects  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

12.  Emphasis  upon  the  means  of  avoiding  hazards  beyond  school 
age  through  early  knowledge  of  the  factors  in  these  conditions 
such  as  heart  disease,  cancer,  nephritis,  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
pneumonia. 

CRITERIA  EOR  SELECTION  OE  ESSENTIAL  LEARNINGS 

1.  Expert  opinion  of  educators,  hygienists,  sociologists,  physicians, 
school  nurses,  and  parents. 

2.  Student  needs  as  determined  by  health  knowledge  and  physical 
fitness  tests,  observations,  physicians,  health  records,  and  ques- 
tionnaires. 

3.  Accepted  texts  in  the  field  of  health  education  written  by  au- 
thors of  experience  and  discernment. 

4.  Direct  conferences  with  students.  This  means  a flexible  pro- 
gram based  upon  the  discovered  needs  of  the  students  with 
whom  the  teacher  comes  in  contact. 

5.  Graduates  and  students  who  have  dropped  out  of  secondary 
school  may  be  approached  in  order  to  find  out  ways  in  which 
the  schools  failed  to  meet  their  health  needs  for  successful  and 
wholesome  living  after  school  age. 
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V.  PROBLEMS  OF  PROGRAM  PLANNING 

A.  VALUE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

]\Iany  teachers  of  physical  education  lament  the  fact  that  some  school 
administrators  do  not  appear  to  recognize  nor  appreciate  the  values  of 
physical  education.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that  any 
school  administrator  would  quickdy  recognize  these  values  if  they  are 
made  apparent  to  him.  School  administrators  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
become  enthusiastic  about  a physical  education  program  that  is  merely 
an  “exercise”  program,  merely  a program  of  play,  or  merely  a program 
devoted  to  practicing  skills  used  in  “varsity”  sports. 

Psychologists  state  that  physical  education  has  great  potentialities  in 
character  education,  mental  hygiene,  and  personality  development  and 
adjustment.  Many  school  administrators  see  potentialities  in  physical 
education  as  an  excellent  medium  for  guidance  work.  But  these  are 
not  values,  they  are  potentialities.  Whether  or  not  they  become  values 
is  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of  physical  education. 

Physical  education  is  valuable  to  the  degree  to  which  the  activities  in 
the  program  are  used  as  ways  and  means  of  promoting  certain  kinds 
of  development  and  growth  within  the  individual  student.  In  other 
words,  the  values  of  physical  education  are  the  desirable  outcomes  that 
are  actually  attained  by  the  pupil.  Physical  education  is  not  auto- 
matically valuable.  Let  the  “by-product”  advocates  not  deceive  them- 
selves. The  values  have  to  be  cultivated,  perhaps  even  nurtured,  and 
brought  forth  by  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  with  the  proper  educational  background  knows  that 
physical  education  activities  properly  taught  are  a means  of  guiding  the 
pupil  through  successive  stages  of  development  so  that  he  increasingly 
gains  not  only  more  skill  and  strength,  but  more  of  the  psychological 
and  social  characteristics  and  qualities  essential  to  a well-rounded 
personality. 

A physical  education  program  conducted  solely  for  the  acquiring  of 
skill,  strength,  and  enjoyment  is,  at  its  best,  not  more  than  a partial 
program.  It  omits  the  deeper  significances  and  more  lofty  purposes  of 
physical  education.  A physical  education  teacher  knows  only  too  well 
that  some  pupils  enjoy  physical  education  activities  only  when  they  win. 
that  some  pupils  enjoy  “beating  the  rules,”  and  some  pupils  really 
enjoy  anti-social  behavior. 

The  values  of  physical  education  lie  partly  within  the  activity  and 
more  abundantly  in  how  it  is  taught.  It  is  the  supreme  task  of  the 
teacher  to  select  activities  that  can  definitely  yield  desirable  outcomes 
to  the  individual  pupil,  and  so  to  teach  an  activity  to  this  individual  that 
he  acquires  not  only  the  obvious,  but  the  deeper  values  as  well. 

B.  INDIVIDUAL  GUIDANCE 

Long  before  guidance  became  a point  of  emphasis  in  modern  educa- 
tion, some  teachers  diligently  performed  this  service.  Among  these  were 
some  teachers  of  physical  education,  who  ably  performed  the  responsi- 
bility of  pupil-guidance. 
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Guidance,  as  an  emphasis  in  education,  is  still  young,  but  it  has  rapidly 
passed  the  stage  of  guidance  limited  to  registration  in  courses.  Today 
there  is  not  only  guidance  in  selection  of  vocations,  but  guidance  in 
health  matters,  in  social  and  individual  adjustments,  other  person- 
ality problems,  and  in  the  formation  of  a philosophy  of  life.  Guidance, 
therefore,  immediately  becomes  a rare  opportunity,  but  also  a real 
responsibility. 

The  physical  education  teacher,  because  of  his  strategic  position,  often 
functions  as  the  “guidance  teacher”  without  bearing  this  title  and  with- 
out much  recognition.  Nevertheless,  the  opportunity  which  every  physi- 
cal education  teacher  is  afforded  in  guiding  pupils  in  certain  areas  should 
continue  to  be  assumed  in  order  to  render  service  to  the  community, 
school,  and  pupil.  It  therefore  seems  logical  to  expect  the  teacher  of 
physical  education  to  prepare  well  for  the  responsibility.  This  fact  is 
emphasized  when  it  is  realized  that  many  youths  have  implicit  confidence 
in  the  judgment  of  the  physical  educator.  The  ideas,  ideals,  habits,  and 
codes  of  conduct  suggested  by  the  teacher  of  physical  education  become 
stable  guides  for  the  youth.  Sometimes  these  are  the  only  guides  which 
the  pupil  has,  or  the  only  ones  he  will  accept. 

The  teacher  of  physical  education  rapidly  transcends  the  bonds  of 
being  a teacher  of  activities  for  organic  vigor  and  skill  achievement,  as 
important  as  these  developments  are  in  the  life  of  an  individual.  The 
activities  become  a means  of  guiding  pupils  in  more  effective  social 
living  by  providing  a way  for  the  youth  to  gain  self-hood,  to  gain  con- 
fidence, to  belong,  to  gain  the  approval  of  his  group,  to  practice  health 
habits,  to  socialize  and  get  along  with  others,  to  practice  those  social 
traits  approved  by  society  and  those  personal  traits  conducive  to 
personality  development. 

The  point  is  that  most  of  these  acquirements  do  not  occur  automa- 
tically by  participation  in  physical  education  activities.  Such  accom- 
plishments of  pupils  occur  when  physical  education  is  taught  by  a teacher 
who  regards  them  as  included  in  a list  of  major  objectives.  Concurrent 
with  the  development  of  skill  and  organic  vigor  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  the  pupil  in  these  other  vital  areas  in  the  pupil’s  life. 

The  first  step  in  successful  guidance  is  the  possession  of  an  under- 
standing, sympathetic  viewpoint ; the  second,  preparation  to  give  intel- 
ligent direction  in  matters  upon  which  guidance  is  sought  or  needed ; 
the  third,  an  understanding  of  the  abilities,  peculiarities,  backgrounds, 
interests,  and  needs  of  the  pupil  being  guided.  Guidance  does  not  lend 
itself  to  mass  methods  or  generalities.  Fourth,  when  the  appropriate 
opportunity  for  guidance  does  not  occur,  it  can  be  made  to  occur  by 
the  inventive  teacher.  Many  guidance  opportunities  occur  in  the  physical 
education  class.  At  least,  experiences  there  lead  up  to  later  questions 
and  discussions.  Fifth,  guidance  usually  is  most  effective  when  given 
personally.  Sixth,  many  times  guidance  is  effective  when  presented  in 
the  form  of  questions  or  a rather  brief  statement  of  observations.  Some- 
times an  understanding  discussion  is  the  indicated  method.  There  is  no 
one  right  approach.  There  are  no  “type”  cases  with  panacean  remedies. 
Seventh,  but  not  the  least  in  importance,  is  that  the  teacher  possess  or 
acquire  a broad  background  and  a growing  philosophy. 
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Lastly,  guidance  through  physical  education  means  a type  of  physical 
education  that  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  pupil  through  experience 
to  work  toward  self-direction  that  is  to  be  beneficial  to  the  individual 
and  to  society.  Obviously,  the  term  “guidance”  infers  that  the  teacher 
helps  the  pupil  grow  in  the  power  of  self-direction.  At  times  the  teacher 
as  a guide  must  assume  the  major  role.  But,  the  process  does  not  end 
here.  As  the  pupil  grows  in  ability  and  confidence,  the  teacher  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  the  pupil  to  use  his  ability  in  self-direction.  The 
teacher  of  physical  education  in  guidance  work  desires  to  help  the  youth 
develop,  not  to  remain  a dependent,  immature,  irresponsible  pupil.  The 
youth  must  be  helped  to  build  his  own  desirable  habits,  select  his  own 
interests  that  are  beneficial  to  himself  and  society,  to  acquire  desirable 
attitudes,  goals,  and  ideals. 

C.  ATTITUDES 

Teachers  of  physical  education  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  major 
role  that  attitudes  play  in  shaping  such  essentials  as  conduct,  behavior, 
effort,  discipline,  and  attention.  The  teacher,  through  physical  education 
activities,  helps  the  pupil  in  arriving  at  desirable  attitudes  toward  team- 
mates, opponents,  participation,  rules,  codes  of  conduct,  physical  edu- 
cation in  general,  and  the  teacher.  However,  such  commendable  efforts 
are  blocked  if  the  pupil’s  attitudes  toward  these  factors  are  negative. 

Teachers  of  physical  education  cannot  make  pupils  adopt  desirable 
attitudes.  This  attack  in  itself  will  suffice  to  set  up  negative  attitudes. 
Pupils  can  be  led  and  guided  to  change  their  attitudes  through  actual 
experiences  that  indicate  the  adoption  of  new  attitudes.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  understanding  teacher  one  frequently  hears  a pupil  say, 
“I  didn’t  like  physical  education  last  year,  but  I do  this  year.”  “I  have 
begun  to  like  volleyball,”  or  some  other  activity.  “Sure ! I like  to  take 
showers  this  year.” 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  be  alert  and  to  discover  the 
basic  or  initial  attitudes  of  pupils  toward  the  various  aspects  of  physical 
education.  It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  shape  attitudes, 
but  this  is  the  second  step.  The  discovery  of  “present”  attitudes  should 
come  first,  just  as  the  discovery  of  present  ability  in  physical  education 
activities  precedes  teaching  these  or  other  activities.  The  teaching  of 
physical  education  cannot  be  based  upon  a policy  of  taking  for  granted 
in  either  the  field  of  skills  or  of  attitudes.  If  pupils  are  to  be  led  toward 
better  performance  in  skills  or  toward  the  acquirement  of  desirable 
attitudes,  it  is  necessary  to  discover  their  present  status. 

It  is  almost  a truism  that  basic  to  undersirable  conduct,  indifferent 
effort  and  lazy  inattention  are  attitudes.  It  is  at  this  point,  then,  that 
the  teacher’s  guidance  is  first  concentrated.  This  approach  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  ruthlessly  plunging  into  the  teaching  of  an  activity  regardless 
of  the  attitudes  of  each  pupil.  Sometimes  the  teacher  may  eradicate 
negative  attitudes  by  first  permitting  the  pupil  to  engage  in  an  activity 
in  which  he  is  most  interested.  At  other  times,  an  understanding,  sym- 
pathetic conference  with  the  pupil  may  adjust  matters  satisfactorily. 
In  other  cases,  it  may  suffice  to  show  the  pupil  how  physical  education 
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in  general  or  a particular  activity  is  related  to  something  or  someone  of 
great  value  or  interest  to  him.  And  again,  if  the  teacher  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  pupil,  his  reassuring  him  that  he  will  acquire  certain 
stated  values  from  participation  may  have  beneficial  results.  This  reas- 
surance will  eliminate  the  negative  attitude  long  enough  for  him  to 
actually  change  his  attitude  through  experience.  This  method  is  par- 
ticularly efficacious  if  he  participates  with  pupils  who  possess  and  express 
positive  attitudes. 

The  point  is  not  to  pamper  the  pupil.  Rather,  it  is  that  the  principles 
of  guidance  should  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  physical  education.  If 
teachers  of  physical  education  fail  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  hope  to 
guide  the  pupil  into  forming  desirable  attitudes  toward  physical  educa- 
tion that  will  carry  over  into  post-school  years.  Obviously,  if  these 
attitudes  are  not  formed,  any  claims  for  the  carry-over  value  of  physical 
education  are  invalidated  Therefore,  one  of  the  steps  in  the  success  of 
the  school  program,  as  well  as  the  out-of-school  programs  of  physical 
education,  rests  upon  the  necessity  of  first  establishing  desirable  attitudes 
in  pupils. 

D.  INTEGRATION 

The  average  pupil  is  normally  integrated — a whole — a unity.  But 
the  task  given  to  him  by  the  old  type  of  education  tended  to  disintegrate 
him.  The  problem,  then,  of  integration  in  education  is  to  educate  with- 
out disintegrating  the  pupil,  to  educate  for  the  purpose  of  greater 
integration  within  individuals. 

The  essential  and  basic  importance  of  integration  has  led  to  the 
movement  for  a “core  curriculum.”  As  might  be  expected  in  any  new 
movement,  there  are  several  recommended  ways  of  presenting  a “core 
curriculum.”  The  various  ways  are  not  uniform  in  their  emphases. 
These  different  plans  relate  to  administration,  organization,  method,  and 
content.  Regardless  of  this  present  lack  of  uniformity  in  education 
regarding  integration,  the  general  purposes  are  the  same.  They  are : 

1.  Greater  unification  of  the  student’s  experiences. 

2.  Learnings  made  more  functional  to  the  student. 

3.  Greater  relationship  of  activities  to  the  student’s  interests. 

4.  Greater  emphasis  upon  student  guidance. 

5.  Tendency  to  eliminate  subject-matter  lines. 

6.  Greater  continuity  of  learnings. 

If  subject  matter  lines  are  broken  down,  teachers  of  physical  educa- 
tion must  be  prepared  to  show  in  what  precise  ways  physical  education 
contributes  toward  such  larger  areas  as  self-adjustment,  democracy, 
adjustment  to  social  changes,  personal,  and  public  health,  scientific 
approach  to  life  and  living,  recreation  and  play,  effective  living  in  a 
democracy,  adjustment  to  the  environment,  and  personality. 

The  first  step  in  integration  at  the  present  time  is  for  teachers  of 
physical  education  to  ascertain  what  are  their  respective  school  admin- 
istrators’ major  aims.  The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  projects  being 
pursued  in  various  fields  and  which  are  vitally  interesting  to  the  pupil. 
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\\Tienever  and  wherever  possible  and  practicable,  physical  education  is 
made  to  contribute  to  the  general  theme  of  given  projects  in  general 
education.  Integration  is  most  meaningful  when  it  is  of  an  experiencing 
type. 

This  adjustment  of  physical  education  makes  it  more  meaningful  to 
the  pupil  because  it  is  more  closely  related  to  his  school  life.  This  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  physical  education  teacher  also  is  a step  in  preparation 
for  the  day  when  subject  matter  lines  may  be  eliminated.  Furthermore, 
these  attempts  to  dovetail  physical  education  with  life  prompt  similar 
cooperative  measures  on  the  part  of  other  teachers. 

Finally,  the  whole  purpose  should  be  kept  in  mind,  namely,  that 
integration  in  physical  education  is  to  continue  and  improve  integra- 
tion within  the  student.  Integration  as  an  educational  principle  has  no 
meaning  and  serves  no  purpose  unless  the  integration  of  the  personality 
of  the  student  is  the  result. 

E.  CO  EDUCATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

For  years  we  have  learned  of  the  physiological,  psychological,  and 
social  changes  that  accompanied  the  onset  of  puberty.  It  was  inferred 
because  these  changes  were  different  in  some  respects  in  girls  and  in 
boys,  the  two  sexes  should  be  separated  in  all  physical  education  classes. 
That  is,  it  was  concluded  that  since  the  programs  for  the  two  sexes  dif- 
fered somewhat  in  intensity  and  type,  they  should  be  separated  in  all 
physical  education  activities. 

Today,  a different  conclusion  is  being  drawn.  It  is  based  on  the  same 
information  previously  possessed,  supplemented  by  a better  under- 
standing of  adolescent  emotions  and  attitudes.  This  new  conclusion  is 
also  based  upon  a more  direct  fact-facing  attitude  on  the  part  of  physical 
education  teachers.  This  new  conclusion  is  that  adolescent  boys  and 
girls  should  be  permitted  to  participate  together  in  many  physical  educa- 
tion activities.  This  program  may  be  conducted  occasionally  during  the 
regular  physical  education  class,  it  may  be  placed  in  a noon-hour  pro- 
gram, or  it  may  be  part  of  an  afternoon  recreational  program. 

Such  a program  permits  a wholesome  outlet  for  the  demands  of  the 
growing  youth  with  their  newly-acquired  attitudes,  interests,  and  emo- 
tions. The  co-educational  physical  education  program  is  directed  to 
modify  somewhat  the  strict,  regulative,  suppressive,  prohibitive,  and  re- 
pressive atmosphere  that  dominated  the  older  idea.  Co-educational 
physical  education  under  proper  supervision  provides  an  opportunitv 
for  boys  and  girls  to  meet,  to  become  acquainted,  to  have  their  interests 
and  attention  directed  toward  wholesome  activity.  Such  a program  pro- 
vides a reasonable  working  through  of  vital  energies,  it  minimizes  and 
sublimates  certain  emotions,  it  builds  more  wholesome  attitudes  between 
boys  and  girls — when,  as,  and  if  it  is  properly  supervised. 

Psychiatrists  and  mental  hygienists  warn  teachers  that  recessive,  intro- 
versive  withdrawing  characteristics  in  youths  are  not  conducive  to 
normal  personality  development.  The  immediate  separation  of  boys  and 
girls  in  physical  education  at  a given  age  or  grade  adds  further  ques- 
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tionings  and  curiosities  to  an  already  puzzling  situation.  The  co- 
educational physical  education  program  tends  to  help  eliminate  such 
attitudes  with  the  unnatural  characteristics  that  often  resulted. 

The  co-educational  physical  education  program  is  not  applicable  to 
some  localities.  The  teacher  of  physical  education  should  first  confer 
with  the  school  administrator  to  procure  his  approval  and  support. 
Sometimes  this  approval  is  not  forthcoming  because  the  community  is 
not  yet  ready  for  this  forward  step.  If  this  is  the  case,  sometimes  it 
can  be  overcome  by  first  organizing  a co-educational  recreation  program 
for  the  parents.  They,  then,  may  be  led  gradually  to  change  their  previ- 
ous concepts  and  attitudes. 

At  no  time  in  a co-educational  program  should  boys  play  against 
girls.  Rather,  each  team  should  consist  of  boys  and  girls.  The  emphasis 
is  not  so  much  upon  winning  as  providing  an  opportunity  for  social 
recreation. 

Activities  which  prove  suitable  for  a co-educational  program  are  social 
dancing,  folk  dancing,  tap  dancing,  volleyball,  handball,  soft  ball,  tennis, 
golf,  archery,  ping  pong,  badminton,  deck  tennis,  swimming,  and  winter 
sports  such  as  skiing,  skating,  and  tobogganing. 

The  point  must  be  emphasized  that  the  success  of  the  program  depends 
upon  the  cooperative  interest,  leadership,  and  supervision  of  the  men 
and  women  physical  education  instructors.  This  cooperation  enables 
both  instructors  to  capitalize  upon  many  situations  that  arise  in  teaching 
proper  and  approved  standards  of  conduct  and  other  social  amenities. 
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VI.  CONTENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  AND  ITS  EVALUATION 

A.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  promote  organic  vigor  and  physical  fitness  through  motor 
activities. 

2.  To  teach  recreative  skills  so  as  to  contribute  to  education  in  the 
worthy  use  of  leisure. 

3.  To  assist  the  individual  in  making  a harmonious  adjustment  to  the 
social  world,  to  teach  those  significant  lessons  of  the  play-field  con- 
ducive to  more  harmonious  living  with  fellowmen — in  a word,  to 
educate  in  socialization. 

B.  GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

1.  Regular  Class  Period 

a.  All  classes  should  be  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  homo- 
geneous groups  and  divided  into  squads  with  a leader  for  each 
section.  In  this  organization  many  things  can  be  accomplished 
efficiently  such  as  roll  call,  team  competition,  practice  in  skills,  test- 
ing, etc.  By  changing  these  leaders  at  certain  intervals  all  pupils 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  act  both  as  leaders  and  followers.  A 
good  follower  gets  an  early  chance  to  lead. 

b.  This  period  should  be  a teaching  period,  not  merely  a period 
of  free  or  supervised  play.  A part  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  games  and  athletic  skills. 

The  best  results  may  be  obtained  if  the  class  takes  part  in  the 
activity  first  and  follows  with  instruction  on  the  skills  that  make 
up  the  activity.  It  may  be  helpful  occasionally  to  use  individuals 
for  demonstrations  of  athletic  skills. 

C.  SEASONAL  AND  GRADED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  pupils  should  participate  in  a reasonably  large  number  of 
different  activities.  Some  degree  of  proficiency  should  be  expected 
so  that  the  pupils  may  choose  wisely  those  activities  which  they 
enjoy  most  and  those  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  succeed. 

2.  There  are  many  activities  suitable  to  a well-balanced  program  of 
physical  education.  In  this  bulletin  there  will  be  found  charts  which 
give  teachers  a basis  upon  which  to  select  activities. 

D.  INTRAMURAL  PROGRAM 

The  aims  of  the  intramural  program  embrace  those  of  the  entire 
physical  education  curriculum ; namely,  education  in  leisure,  organic 
development,  and  social  adjustment.  This  program  brings  both  boys 
and  girls  the  wholesome  benefits  of  vigorous  competition  and  affords 
the  great  mass  of  students  an  opportunity  to  participate.  To  be  far- 
reaching,  the  program  should  include  individual  activities  as  well  as 
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team  games.  The  principle  should  be  that  of  purposeful  instruction  in 
a wide  variety  of  activities. 

All  pupils  should  receive  the  benefits  of  vigorous  competition  and 
enjoy  the  good  that  usually  has  been  limited  to  varsity  athletes.  The 
following  suggestions  are  given  for  the  administration  of  such  a 
program : 

1.  It  should  be  administered  by  the  instructor  of  physical  education. 

2.  Girls  playing  on  intramural  teams  might  be  excused  from  the 
physical  practice  in  physical  education  classes  and  attendance 
credit  given  for  the  intramural  participation,  when  the  latter  is 
compensatory. 

3.  Health  examinations,  including  tuberculin  test,  should  be  given 
to  all  intramural  participants.  Positive  reactors,  even  those 
with  plus  I,  should  be  X-ra}^ed. 

4.  Varsity  athletes  should  be  denied  intramural  participation  in 
tbeir  varsity  sports. 

5.  The  activities  should  be  so  graded  that  the  age  and  physical 
ability  of  the  participants  are  given  first  consideration. 

6.  No  intramural  program  is  complete  unless  every  pupil  in  the 
school  who  is  physically  fit  has  the  opportunity  to  participate 
regularly  throughout  the  entire  school  year. 

The  program  should  be  administered  as  to : ( 1 ) include  the  seasonal 
sports;  (2)  provide  and  require  an  adequate  preparation  period  before 
each  sport ; (3)  fit  the  activities  to  the  age  and  grade  of  the  participants  ; 

(4)  furnish  varied  activities;  (5)  utilize  units  of  competition  based 
upon  natural  divisions  already  present;  (6)  use  pupil  leadership  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  the  officiating  of  games;  (7)  care  for  equipment  and 
other  administrative  details;  (8)  create  interest  by  careful  explanation 
of  the  program  and  the  plan  of  organization;  (9)  schedule  all  activities 
and  post  these  in  prominent  places;  (10)  utilize  the  bulletin  board  to 
show  results  of  competition. 

The  procedure  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  intra- 
mural program  is  as  follows  : ( 1 ) The  plan  of  organization  showing  basis 
of  administration,  unit  organization,  and  objectives  should  be  formu- 
lated. (2)  The  complete  program  in  general  terms  based  upon  season, 
age,  and  sex  should  be  set  up.  (3)  The  units  of  competition  should  be 
chosen,  utilizing  natural  divisions  already  in  existence,  and  including 
the  selection  of  team  captains.  (4)  The  schedule  should  then  be  drawn, 
showing  the  time  and  place  of  play,  including  scheduled  practice  periods. 

(5)  The  rules  governing  the  competition  should  be  determined.  (6)  A 
plan  and  program  for  the  education  of  efficient  leaders  and  officials 
should  be  drawn  up.  (7)  There  must  be  determined  the  basis  of  super- 
vision to  include  specific  administration,  recording,  and  posting  of 
results,  and  other  details. 

1.  Purposes 

a.  Recreation 

b.  Social  contacts 
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c.  Group  spirit 

d.  Health 

e.  Permanent  interest  in  sports 

f.  Development  of  varsity  material 


2.  Organization 


All  activities  possible  should  be  offered  to  the  mass  of  students.  One 
hundred  per  cent  participation  of  student  body  is  the  ultimate  goal. 
Offer  a wide  variety  of  sports  until  all  interests  are  met. 

3.  Tournaments 

a.  Round  Robin — Every  team  plays  every  other  team  in  the  league 

at  least  once  (best). 

b.  Elimination — Make  drawings  and  let  defeated  teams  drop  out 

after  each  round  (loss  of  interest  and  participation). 

c.  Eliminating — Consolidation — Defeated  teams  have  chance  to 

play  other  defeated  teams  and  ultimately  return  to  the  cham- 
pionship. No  team  eliminated  until  it  has  played  at  least 
twice  (limited  value). 

d.  Ladder — Team  plays  the  team  ranking  immediately  above  it. 

If  victorious,  its  name  is  shifted  on  the  ladder.  Object  is  to 
climb  to  the  top  and  remain  there  (provides  for  prolonged 
tournament). 

e.  Handicap — Team  is  given  a handicap  based  upon  ability  and 

starts  with  an  added  score  (starts  a weak  team  off  with  inter- 
est— difficult  to  find  a fair  basis  of  handicapping). 
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E.  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  A BOYS’  INTRAMURAL 

SPORTS  PROGRAM 


Activity 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Archery  

X 

X 

Badminton  

X 

X 

X 

Baseball  

— 

— 

X 

Basketball  

— 

X 

— 

Bicycling  (cross  country)  

X 

— 

X 

Bowling  

— 

X 

— 

Cross  Country* . 

X 

— 

X 

Fencing 

— 

X 

X 

Foul  Shooting ■ 

— 

X 

— 

Golf  

X 

— 

X 

Handball  • 

X 

X 

X 

Hiking  

X 

— 

X 

Horseshoe  Pitching  

X 

— 

X 

Ice  Hockey  

— 

X 

— 

Indoor  Baseball  

— 

X 

— 

Indoor  Track  

— 

X 

— 

Outdoor  Track  

— 

— 

X 

Paddle  Tennis  

, — . 

X 

X 

Ping  Pong  

— 

X 

X 

Riding  

X 

— ■ 

X 

Scouting  

X 

— 

X 

Shuffle  Board  

— 

X 

— 

Skiing  

— 

X 

— 

Six  Man  Football 

X 

— 

— 

Soccer  

X 

— 

— 

Soft  Ball 

— 

— 

X 

Speedball 

X 

— 

— 

Swimming  

— 

X 

(Indoor) 

X 

Tennis  ■ 

— 

— 

X 

Touch  Football 

X 

— 

— 

Volley  Ball 

X 

X 

X 

Wrestling  

— 

X 

— 

Tests  

X 

X 

X 

♦ For  grades  X,  XI,  XII  only. 
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F.  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  A GIRLS’  INTRAMURAL 

SPORTS  PROGRAM 


Activity 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Archery  

X 

_ 

X 

Badminton  

X 

X 

X 

Basketball  ■ 

— 

X 

— 

Bicycling  

X 

— 

X 

Bounce  Volley  Ball  

— 

X 

— 

Bowling*  

X 

X 

X 

Fencing*  

X 

X 

X 

Field  Hockey  

X 

— 

X 

Foul  Shooting 

— 

X 

— 

Golf  

X 

— 

X 

Horseshoe  Pitching  

X 

X 

(Indoor) 

X 

Hiking  

X 

— 

X 

Indoor  Baseball  

— 

X 

— 

Paddle  Tennis  

X 

X 

(Indoor) 

X 

Ping  Pong  

X 

X 

X 

Riding  

X 

— 

X 

Scouting  

X 

— 

X 

Shuffle  Board  

— 

X 

— 

Skiing  

— 

X 

— 

Soft  Ball 

X 

— 

X 

Swimming  

— 

X 

(Indoor) 

X 

Tenniquoits  

X 

X 

X 

Tennis  — 

X 

— 

X 

Volley  Ball 

X 

X 

X 

Tests  

X 

X 

X 

* For  grades  X,  XI,  XII  only. 
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G.  INTRAMURAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  intramural  program  should  be  developed  in  schools  which  have 
adequate  enrolment  for  four  or  more  teams.  It  is  a program  of  activities 
in  which  the  entire  enrolment  can  participate  regardless  of  individual 
ability. 

The  girls  and  boys  are  usually  separated  into  two  groups.  Each  of 
these  groups  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  if  the  enrolment 
is  large  enough  to  permit  three  or  four  teams  in  each  group. 

To  keep  the  period  better  organized,  to  save  time  and  to  serve  as  a 
warming-up  activity,  it  is  recommended  that  three  or  four  calisthenic 
exercises  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  the  direction  of 
the  team  captains. 

The  organization  is  composed  of  evenly  balanced  teams ; each  team 
should  choose  a team  name  and  select  a captain.  A change  of  captains 
is  advisable  about  every  one  or  two  weeks.  At  some  time  during  the 
school  year  every  member  of  the  team  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
act  as  captain. 

To  create  greater  interest  it  is  well  to  have  the  captains  and  teachers 
meet  in  conference  in  order  to  discuss  the  activities  they  desire  to  use 
in  the  various  leagues  and  to  plan  the  schedules.  The  success  of  the 
program  will  depend,  in  large  measure,  upon  the  form  of  tournament 
selected.  The  Round  Robin  is  the  most  satisfactory  when  the  number 
of  teams  participating  does  not  prolong  or  convert  the  affair  into  an 
endurance  contest. 

Activities  should  rotate  on  the  schedule  so  that  there  will  be  a variety. 
The  schedules  and  results  should  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  together 
with  interesting  pictures  and  pertinent  clippings  collected  by  the  pupils. 

To  provide  education  in  leadership  the  captains  should  be  given 
definite  responsibilities,  such  as ; 

1.  The  conduct  of  the  team. 

2.  Making  decisions  and  adjusting  differences  that  may  arise. 

3.  Care  and  availability  of  equipment  to  avoid  delay. 

4.  Posting  the  day’s  scores  immediately  after  the  period. 

Schedule  suggestions : 

Round  Robin — For  Four  Teams — All  playing  the  same  activity: 


Day 

Event 

Event 

1 

A vs  D 

B vs  C 

2 

B vs  D 

C vs  A 

3 

C vs  D 

A vs  B 

Name  of  Team 

Team  A 

Team  B 

Team  C 

Team  D 
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Round  Robin — For  Four  Teams — Playing  two  different  events; 


Event  No.  I 
Event  No.  II 


Team  A 
Team  B 
Team  C 
Team  D 


Day 

Event  I 

Event  II 

i 

A vs  D 

B vs  C 

2 

B vs  C 

A vs  D 

3 

D vs  B 

C vs  A 

4 

C vs  A 

D vs  B 

5 

A vs  B 

C vs  D 

6 

C vs  D 

A vs  B 

ROUND  ROBIN  SCHEDULES 

The  schedules  are  made  for  even  numbers  of  teams.  When  there  is 
an  odd  number  of  teams,  use  the  schedule  worked  out  for  the  next 
higher  even  number.  For  example,  if  there  are  five  teams,  use  schedule 
for  six  teams  and  the  team  that  is  scheduled'  to  play  team  number  six 
draws  a “bye.”  This  team  can  then  work  on  some  achievement  test. 
The  same  plan  can  be  used  for  three,  seven,  and  nine  teams. 


R.  R.  for  4 teams  with  3 events 


Day 

Event  I 

Event  II 

Event  III 

1 

a — d 

b — c 

2 

d — b 

c — a 

3 

c — d 

a — b 

4 

a — d 

b — c 

5 

b — c 

a — d 

6 

a — b 

c — d 

7 

c — a 

d — b 

8 

a — b 

e — d 

9 

d — b 

c — a 

Team  A Event  I 

“ B Event  II 

“ 0 Event  III 

“ D 


R.  R.  for  e teams  with  1 event 


Day 

Event 

Event 

• Event 

1 

a — f 

b — e 

d — c 

2 

b — c 

c — a 

d — e 

3 

c — f 

d ^ b 

e — a 

4 

d—  f 

e — c 

a — b 

5 

e — f 

a — d 

b — c 

Team  A 
“ B 
“ C 
“ D 
E 
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R.  B.  for  6 teams  with  2 events 


Day 

Evt.  1 

Evt.  2 

Evt.  1 

Evt.  2 

1 

a — f 

b — e 

c — d 

2 

b—  f 

c — a 

d ~ e 

3 

a — f 

b — e 

c — d 

4 

e — a 

d — b 

c — f 

5 

d — e 

c — a 

b—  f 

6 

f — d 

e — c 

a — b 

7 

e — f 

a — d 

b — c 

8 

d — f 

e — c 

a — b 

9 

e — f 

a — d 

b — c 

10 

c — f 

d — b 

e — a 

Team  A 
“ B 
“ C 
“ D 
“ E 
“ E 


Event  I 
Event  II 


R.  R.  for  6 teams  with  3 events 


Day 

Event  I 

Event  II 

Event  III 

1 

a — f 

b — e 

c — d 

2 

d “ e 

c — a 

b—  f 

3 

c — f 

j 

o- 

1 

O' 

e — a 

4 

a — b 

e — c 

d—  f 

5 

e — f 

a — d 

b — c 

6 

c — d 

a — f 

b — e 

7 

b—  f 

d — e 

c — a 

8 

e — a 

c — f 

d — b 

9 

b — c 

e — f 

a — d 

10 

b — e 

c — d 

a — f 

11 

c — a 

b—  f 

d — e 

12 

d — b 

e — a 

c — f 

13 

a — d 

b — c 

e — f 

14 

e — c 

d—  f 

a — b 

15 

d—  f 

a — b 

e — c 

Team  A . 
“ B . 
“ C . 
“ D 
“ E .. 
“ F 


Event  I 
“ II 
“ III 
“ IV 


B.  R.  for  6 teams  with  4 events 


Day 

Evt.  I 

Evt.  II 

Evt.  Ill 

Evt.  I\ 

1 

a — f 

b — e 

c — d 

2 

d — e 

b—  f 

c — a 

3 

b — c 

e — f 

a — d 

4 

a — f 

b — e 

c — d 

5 

c — a 

d — e 

b—  f 

6 

d—  f 

e — c 

a — d 

7 

a — d 

b — c 

e — f 

8 

c — d 

a — f 

b ~ e 

9 

c — f 

d — b 

e — a 

10 

a — b 

d-  f 

e — c 

11 

e — f 

a — d 

b — c 

12 

d — b 

e — a 

c — f 

13 

b—  f 

c — a 

d — e 

14 

d — f 

e — c 

a — b 

15 

e — a 

c — f 

d — b 

16 

e — c 

a — b 

d—  f 

17 

c — f 

d — b 
• 

e — a 

18 

b — e 

c — d 

a — f 

19 

e — f 

a — d 

b — c 

20 

b—  f 

c — a 

d — e 1 

Team  A * t 

_ Event  I . 

a 

C — “ II  ■ 

D “ III  . 

2 “ IV  . 

F 
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R.  R.  schedule  for  10  teams  with  1 event 


Day 

Event 

Event 

Event 

Event 

Event 

1 

a — j 

b — i 

c — h 

d-g 

e — f 

2 

b — j 

c — a 

d — i 

e — h 

f — g 

3 

c — : 

d — b 

e — a 

f — i 

g — h 

4 

d-  j 

e — c 

f — b 

g — a 

h — i 

5 

e — j 

1 — d 

g — C 

h — b 

i — ?. 

6 

f - i 

g — e 

h — d 

i — c 

a — b 

7 

g — j 

h—  f 

i — e 

a — d 

b — c 

8 

h — j 

i — g 

a — f 

b — e 

d — f 

9 

i — j 

a — b 

b — g 

c — f 

d — e 

Team  A Team  F 

“ B “ G 

“ C " H 

“ D “ I 

“ E “ J 


R.  R.  for  8 teams  with  1 event 


Day 

Event 

Event 

Event 

Event 

1 

a — h 

b — g 

c — f 

d — e 

2 

b — h 

c — r a 

d — g 

e — f 

3 

c — h 

d — b 

e — a 

f -g 

4 

d — h 

e — c 

f — b 

g — a 

5 

e — h 

f — d 

g—  c 

a — b 

6 

f — h 

g~  e 

a — d 

b — c 

7 

g — h 

a — f 

b — e 

c — d 

Team  A 
“ B 
'•  C 
‘ D 
‘ E 

“ j? 

“ G 
" H 


R.  R.  for  8 teams  with  4 events 


Day 

Evt.  I ’ 

1 

Evt.  II 

Evt.  Ill 

Evt.  n 

1 

a — h ' 

b — g ! 

c — f 

d ~ e 

2 

d — g i 

b — h 1 

e — f 

c — a 

3 

e — a 

f -g 

c — h 

b — d 

^ 1 

d — e ; 

a — h 

b — g 

c ~ f 

5 

b — c : 

g — e i 

a — d 

f — h 

e i 

f -g 

c — h 

d — b 

e — a 

7 

e — li 

f — d 

g — c 

a — b 

8 

f — d 

g — c 

a — b 

e — h 

9 

c — h 

d — b 

e — a 

f — g 

10 

g — e 

a — b 

e — h 

f — d 

11 

d — ti 

e — c 

f — b 

g — a 

12 

g — a 

d — h 

e — c 

f — b 

13 

g — e 

a — d 

f — h 

b — c 

14 

a — f 

b — e 

c — d 

g — h 

15 

f — b 

g — a 

d — h 

e — c 

16 

a — d 

f — h 

b — c 

g — e 

17 

b — e 

c — d 

g — h 

a — f 

18 

c — f 

d — e 

a — h 

b — g 

19 

f — h 

b — c 

g—  e 

a — d 

20 

c — d 

g-h 

a — f 

b — e 

21 

b-g 

c — f 

d — e 

a — h 

22 

e — f 

c — a 

d — g 

b — h 

23 

b — h 

e — f 

1 e — a 

d — g 

24 

g — h 

a — f 

b — e 

c — d 

25 

a — b 

e — h 

f — d 

g — c 

26 

e — c 

f — b 

' g — a 

d — h 

27 

c — a 

d — g 

b — h 

e — f 

28 

d — b 

e — a 

i f — g 

c — h 

Event  I 
“ II 

“ III 
“ IV 
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R.  R.  for  8 teams  with  2 events 


Day 

Evt.  I 

Evt.  II 

Evt.  I 

Evt.  11 

1 

a — h 

b — g 

c — f 

d — e 

2 

f — g 

c — h 

d — b 

e — a 

3 

f - h 

g — e 

a — d 

b — c 

4 

<4  — e 

a — h 

b — g 

c — f 

5 

d — h 

e — e 

f — b 

g — a 

6 

b — c 

f — h 

g — e 

a — d 

7 

b ~ h 

c — a 

d — g 

e — f 

8 

g — a 

d — h 

e — c 

f — b 

9 

g — h 

a — f 

b — e 

c — d 

10 

e — t 

b — h 

c — a 

d — g 

11 

e — h 

f — d 

g—  c 

a — b 

12 

c — d 

g — h 

a — f 

b — e 

13 

c — h 

d — b 

e — a 

f — g 

14 

a — b 

e — h 

f — d 

g — C 

15 

a — h 

c — g 

d — b 

e — f 

Event  I 
Event  II 


Semi-Round  Rol)h>  for  8 teams  with  4 events.  Divide  into  2 sections,  4 teams  each 


Day 

Evt.  I 

Evt.  If 

Evt.  Ill 

Evt.  IV 

Day 

Evt.  I 

Evt.  II 

Evt.  Ill 

Evt.  IV 

1 

a — d 

b — c 

1 

e — h 

f — g 

2 

b — d 

c — a 

2 

g — e 

f — h 

3 

c — d 

a — b 

3 

g-h 

e — f 

4 

a — d 

b — c 

i 

f -g 

e — h 

5 

b — d 

c — a 

5 

f-h 

g — e 

6 

a — b 

c — d 

6 

g — h 

e — f 

7 

a — d 

b — c 

7 

e — 

f -g 

8 

c — a 

b — d 

8 

f — h 

g—  e 

9 

c — d 

a b 

9 

g-h 

e — f 

10 

b — c 

a — d 

10 

e — h 

f -g 

11 

b — d 

c — a 

11 

f — h 

g — e 

12 

c — d 

a — b 

12 

e-f 

g — h 

Four  courts  are  required,  one  for  each  event,  the  finals  to  be  played 
off  between  winning  teams  of  each  section  in  each  event. 


Team  A 
“ B 
“ C 
“ D 
“ E 

<>  p 

“ G 
“ H 
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Change 

Captains 


Game  No.  1 

Game  No. 2 

Game  No.  3 

1st 

day 

A 

VS 

B 

c 

VS 

D 

E 

VS 

p 

2nd 

day 

D 

vs 

E 

A 

vs 

F 

B 

vs 

c 

3rd 

day 

B 

vs 

F 

C 

vs 

E 

A 

vs 

D 

4th 

day 

C 

vs 

F 

D 

vs 

B 

A 

VS 

E 

5th 

day 

A 

vs 

c 

E 

vs 

B 

D 

vs 

p 

6th 

day 

D 

vs 

E 

A 

vs 

F 

B 

vs 

c 

7th 

day 

A 

vs 

B 

C 

vs 

D 

E 

vs 

p 

8th 

day 

B 

vs 

p 

C 

vs 

E 

A 

vs 

D 

9th 

day 

C 

vs 

F 

D 

vs 

B 

A 

vs 

E 

10th 

day 

A 

vs 

c 

E 

vs 

B 

D 

vs 

F 

nth 

day 

E 

vs 

p 

A 

vs 

B 

c 

VS 

D 

12th 

day 

D 

vs 

E 

A 

vs 

p 

B 

vs 

c 

13th 

day 

A 

vs 

D 

C 

vs 

E 

vs 

p 

14th 

day 

E 

vs 

B 

D 

vs 

p 

A 

vs 

c 

15th 

day 

C 

vs 

p 

D 

vs 

B 

vs 

E 

TEAM  A 
TEAM  B 
TEAM  C 
TEAM  D 
TEAM  E 
TEAM  F 


GAME  No.  1 
GAME  No.  2 
GAME  No.  3 


Chapters  XVII  and  XVIII,  The  Conduct  of  Physical  Education,  by 
Mabel  Lee,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  1937,  will  prove  helpful  to 
those  interested  in  organizing  an  intramural  program. 


H.  AWARDS  FOR  INTRAMURAL  ATHLETIC 
PARTICIPATION 

Awards  for  participation  in  various  intramural  activities  is  an  old 
problem,  but  it  has  not  been  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  even  tem- 
porarily, excepting  in  a few  localities. 

Some  physical  educators  have  succeeded  in  making  their  intramural 
programs  so  attractive,  and  to  fix  the  pupils’  attention  and  interest  upon 
participation  and  the  values  thereof,  that  awards  are  not  given.  Other 
physical  educators  seem  to  feel  it  is  imperative  in  their  localities  to  set 
up  an  elaborate  system  of  awards  in  order  to  successfully  promote  an 
intramural  program.  This  may  be  an  indictment  against  their  programs. 
Still  others  have  selected  a policy  somewhat  between  these  extremes. 
Regardless  of  local  conditions,  it  is  a mistake  to  emphasize  extrinsic 
awards  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  to  the  extent  that 
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pupils  concentrate  upon  awards  rather  than  upon  participation  in  the 
activity.  The  activity  and  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom  should  be 
their  own  reward. 

One  way  to  avoid  over-emphasis  upon  extrinsic  awards  is  to  set  up 
criteria  for  awards.  For  example,  such  criteria  as  the  following  are 
suggestive : 

1.  The  award  should  have  little  pecuniary  value. 

2.  The  award  should  always  be  considered  secondary  to  the  ac- 
tivity. 

3.  The  award  should  be  based  upon  such  factors  as  will  direct 
attention  to  values  other  than  winning  alone  and  the  extrinsic 
value  of  the  award. 

The  last  point  suggests  such  factors  as  the  following ; 

a.  Demonstration  of  desirable  social  traits  in  competition  such 
as  leadership,  team  play,  followership,  self-control,  fairness, 
responsibility,  sociability,  good  winner,  good  loser,  and 
good  sportsmanship. 

b.  Amount  and  extent  of  participation  in  various  activities. 

c.  Number  of  games  or  events  won.  Others  than  first-place 
winners  also  should  receive  recognition.  For  example,  two 
second-place  standings  might  be  considered  as  important 
as  one  first  place  win. 

d.  Skill  demonstrated  during  participation.  . 

e.  Knowledge  of  activity. 

It  is  far  better,  to  have  a wide  variety  of  purposeful  activities  with  a 
large  number  of  small  awards  given  to  many  pupils  than  one  grand 
prize  to  the  “outstanding”  intramural  team  or  individual  player.  Many 
adolescent  boys  and  girls  enjoy  wearing  “medals.”  Why  restrict  this 
enjoyment  to  a few?  There  are  those  who  hold  to  the  idea  that  if 
awards  are  given  to  large  numbers  of  pupils,  the  award  becomes  com- 
mon and  loses  its  intrinsic  value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  indefensible 
to  contend  that  a given  level  of  performance  deserves  award  while  all 
performances  falling  just  below  that  arbitrary  standard  do  not  deserve 
such  recognition.  If  awards  are  to  be  given  in  intramurals,  they  should 
be  available  to  large  numbers  of  pupils  by  offering  a large  number  of 
activities  and  by  recognizing  creditable  performances. 

I.  ATHLETICS 

With  the  belief  that  athletics  are  amply  justified  because  of  their 
educational  values  the  following  suggestions  are  made  as  basic  prin- 
ciples : 

1.  Interscholastic  athletics  are  and  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  general  physical  education  program.  They  should  not  exist 
as  separate  activities. 

2.  Acceptance  of  the  narrow  view  that  gymnasium  work  is  physical 
education,  and  football,  basketball,  and  baseball  are  athletics, 
limits  the  physical  education  program  and  endangers  the  educa- 
cational  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 
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3.  Many  problems  of  school  conduct  can  be  solved  or  at  least  mini- 
mized by  applying  the  principles  and  practices  advocated  in  the 
program  of  physical  education. 

4.  Athletics  should  be  coached  by  persons  holding  teachers’  cer- 
tificates who  can  see  in  athletics  an  avenue  to  general  education. 

J.  CONSTRUCTION  PROBLEMS 

Expert  assistance  is  needed  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  new 
facilities.  Many  local  conditions  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  a final  judgment  is  made.  The  advisory  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  are  available  to  all  school  administrators 
and  boards  of  education  throughout  the  Comunonwealth. 

1.  Basketball  Playing  Court 

Because  questions  have  been  so  frequently  raised  in  connection  with 
gymnasium  construction  plans,  the  following  suggestions  and  other  data 
are  presented  for  the  benefit  of  school  administrators  and  architects. 

The  Playing  Court  shall  be  a rectangular  surface  free  from  obstruc- 
tions and  shall  have  maximum  dimensions  of  ninety-four  feet  in  length 
by  fifty  feet  in  width  and  minimum  dimensions  of  sixty  feet  in  length  by 
thirty-five  feet  in  width. 

The  following  dimensions  are  considered  ideal  for  teams  whose  players 
are  of  the  age  indicated  for  each  group. 

1.  Junior  high  school  age forty-two  by  seventy-four  feet 

2.  Secondary  school  age  fifty  by  eighty-four  feet 

3.  College  age fifty  by  ninety-four  feet 

These  are  the  dimensions  for  the  playing  court  only.  The  minimum 
dimensions  of  the  court  in  buildings  constructed  hereafter  shall  be 
forty-two  by  seventy-four  feet,  with  proper  additional  allowance  for 
spectators. 

The  Playing  Court  shall  be  marked  by  well-defined  lines,  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  two  inches  in  width  and  which  shall  be  at  every  point 
at  least  three  feet  from  any  obstruction.  Wherever  possible,  the  margin 
out  of  bounds  should  be  ten  feet. 

Suggestions  to  Architects: 

Although  the  rules  specify  that  basketball  courts  constructed  here- 
after shall  not  be  less  than  forty-two  feet  by  seventy-four  feet,  the 
National  Basketball  Committee  urges  architects  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  dimensions  are  not  ideal  for  all  purposes.  If  possible,  the  plans 
should  provide  for  a court  of  maximum  dimensions,  ninety-four  feet  by 
fifty  feet,  wdth  ample  allowance  for  out  of  bounds  and  spectators.  This 
permfits  the  court  to  be  subdivided  crosswise  for  practice  and  for  other 
indoor  games,  and  makes  it  available  to  many  more  players  than  would 
be  possible  on  the  smaller  court.  The  room  should  have  a height  of  at 
least  twenty  feet,  and  even  higher,  if  possible,  for  good  ventilation. 
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K.  EVALUATION  OF  ACTIVITIES^ 

The  first  three  years  of  the  nine-year  study  were  devoted  to  evaluat- 
ing activities  in  terms  of  their  relative  contributions  to  the  main  objec- 
tives of  physical  education.  Elaborate  charts  were  formulated  to  show 
the  contribution  of  each  activity  to  these  objectives  at  the  various  school 
levels.  Composites  of  these  several  values  were  also  developed  in  the 
form  of  so-called  all-round  values.  The  activities  were  then  ranked 
in  order  of  importance  according  to  school  levels. 

Charts,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Curriculum  Re- 
search, College  Physical  Education  Association  for  1930,  illustrate  the 
graphic  procedure  followed  in  recording  the  various  types  of  evaluations. 
Similar  detailed  charts  were  made  for  all  grades  and  school  levels,  in- 
cluding every  important  activity. 

* LaPorte,  William  R.  The  Physical  Education  Curriculum.  The  Caslon  Printing  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  1937. 

VII.  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
IN  OPERATION 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  or  even  touch  upon  all  the 
worthwhile  activities  which  might  appropriately  be  included  in  a modern 
program  of  physical  education. 

Pli3'sical  education  is  in  such  a rapid  state  of  flux  at  present  that 
emphasis  is  upon  the  well-prepared  teacher  using  his  ingenuity  and 
imagination — not  in  arbitrary  setting  forth  what  and  how  he.  is  to  teach 
physical  education. 
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C.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
Activities  Common  to  Boys  and  Girls 

1.  Swimming  and  Life  Saving 

a.  Objectives 

( 1 ) To  teach  every  pupil  to  swim,  and  to  have  everyone  who 
can  swim  able  to  be  his  own  life  guard. 

(2)  To  teach  practical  skills  which  will  be  useful  in  water 
emergencies  for  saving  one’s  own  life  or  that  of  others. 

(3)  To  provide  a recreational  sport  in  which  there  is  pleasure 
which  may  be  carried  on  into  adult  life. 

(4)  To  provide  for  physical  development  through  the  exer- 
cise of  swimming. 

b.  Teaching  Suggestions 

The  first  thought  in  the  teaching  of  svyimming  should  be  the 
teaching  of  safety  methods  for  the  pupils.  If  they  know  how 
to  care  for  themselves  in  the  water,  and,  in  case  of  emergency, 
to  keep  themselves  up  until  help  reaches  them,  they  have  gone 
a long  way  toward  preventing  drowning  accidents.  Most  teach- 
ers feel  that  their  obligation  is  met  when  they  have  taught  the 
individual  to  swim  across  the  pool.  A knowledge  of  swimming 
is  of  no  use  in  an  emergency  unless  properly  applied.  Some  of 
the  things  which  should  be  first  taught  to  beginners  are : 

( 1 ) Control  of  breath  and  how  to  regain  standing  position. 

(2)  How  to  change  from  a vertical  to  a horizontal  position. 

(3)  How  to  reach  the  surface  if  one  starts  to  sink. 

(4)  How  to  change  body  positions. 

A suggested  test  which  may  be  used  to  test  whether  or  not 
one  is  a swimmer  who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  care 
of  himself  in  the  water  is : Swim  at  least  300  yards,  tread  or 

float  twenty  minutes  without  touching  a support.  Change  to 
different  strokes  and  body  positions,  and  sinking  and  saving 
yourself. 

The  ideal  situation  is  the  one  in  which  all  members  of  a class 
have  about  the  same  abilities  and  preparation.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  each  class  should  be  divided  into  groups  of  beginning, 
intermediate,  and  advanced  swimmers.  The  group  placement 
may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  skill  tests  which  are  found  in 
most  books  on  swimming.  The  Red  Cross  Swimming  Tests 
may  be  used.  A test  should  be  set  up  which  must  be  passed  by 
an  individual  before  he  may  go  on  into  the  next  group.  Where 
pupils  of  all  abilities  are  in  one  class  it  is  well  to  teach  one 
group  at  a time  and  allow  the  others  to  practice  on  previous 
work  under  the  direction  of  student  leaders.  If  classes  are  not 
more  than  thirty  minutes  long  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  the 
whole  period  to  one  group  each  time. 
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The  following  is  a suggestion  for  time  allowance  in  a thirty- 
minute  period : 

First  ten  minutes — Explanation  and  discussion,  shower, 
and  roll  call. 

Second  ten  minutes — Water  drills. 

(a)  Review — stressing  breathing. 

(b)  Advanced  work. 

Third  ten  minutes — Individual  instruction  and  correction. 

c.  Suggested  Activities  for  Different  Groups 

(1)  Beginners. 

(a)  Eliminate  fear  of  the  water  by  teaching  that  the  body 
may  be  supported  in  water. 

(b)  Breathing  and  relaxation. 

(c)  Simple  games. 

(d)  Face  float  and  stand,  teaching  correct  way  to  rise. 

(e)  Back  float  and  stand,  teaching  correct  way  to  rise. 

(f)  Change  of  body  positions. 

(g)  Elementary  back  stroke. 

(h)  Elementary  crawl. 

(i)  Sitting  “fall-in.” 

(2)  Intermediates. 

(a)  Review  activities  of  beginners. 

(b)  Side  stroke. 

(c)  Single  over-arm  stroke. 

(d)  Trudgeon. 

(e)  Trudgeon  crawl. 

(f)  Treading  water  and  sculling. 

(g)  Stunts  and  games. 

(h)  Diving — fall-ins,  crouch,  mercury,  and  standing 
dives. 

(3)  Advanced. 

(a)  Review  previous  work. 

(b)  Perfect  the  crawl. 

(c)  Breast  stroke. 

(d)  Starts  and  turns. 

(e)  Diving — standing  and  running  front. 

(f)  Stunts  and  games. 

(g)  Swimming  meets. 

d.  Materials 
(1)  Books. 

(a)  Corsan,  G.  H.  The  Diving  and  Swimming  Book. 
A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(b)  Cureton,  T.  K.  How  to  Teach  Swimming  and 
Diving.  Associated  Press. 
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(c)  Davies,  G.  B.  Swimming — Its  Teaching,  Manage- 
ment, and  Program  Organization.  Lea  and  Febiger 
Publishing  Company. 

(d)  Goss,  Gertrude.  Swimming — Analyzed.  A.  S. 

Barnes  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(e)  Greenwood,  F.  A.  Swimming,  Diving  and  Water 
Sports.  Weatherford  Printing  Company,  Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. 

(f)  Sheffield,  Lyda,  and  Nita.  Swimming  Simplified. 
A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(g)  Smith,  Ann  Avery.  Swimming  and  Plain  Diving. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  Publishing  Co. 

(2)  Pamphlets,  pageants,  and  free  materials  available  from 

the  American  Red  Cross,  First  Aid  and  Life  Saving 

Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(a)  Water  Games.  G.  B.  Affleck. 

(b)  Swimming  for  Health,  Safety,  and  Fun. 

(c)  Life  Saving  Contest  Rules. 

(d)  Life  Saving  Methods. 

(e)  Life  Saving — Prone  Pressure  Method. 

(f)  Swimming  and  Life  Saving  Land  Drills. 

(g)  King  Neptune’s  Cure  for  Piracy. 

(h)  King  Neptune’s  Carnival. 

(i)  The  Princess  Learns  to  Swim. 

(j)  A Water  Circus. 

(k)  How  Swimming  Grew  Up. 

(l)  The  Freedom  of  the  Water. 

(m)  The  Judgment  of  Neptune. 

(n)  A Night  in  Hawaii. 

(o)  Showing  Father  Neptune. 

(p)  Narcissa  and  the  Hunter. 

(q)  Standard  Swimming  Course  of  the  First  Aid  and 
Life  Saving  Institute. 

(r)  Poster  on  Artificial  Respiration. 

(s)  Poster:  Row-Throw-Co-Tow. 

(t)  Publicity  Poster:  Learn  to  Swim  Campaign. 

(3)  Moving  Picture  Films  on  Swimming,  Diving,  and  Life 

Saving. 

(a)  Every  Swimmer  a Life  Saver.  Society  for  Visual 
Education,  Chicago,  111. 

(b)  Help!  Life  Saving  Methods.  New  York  Chapter 
of  American  Red  Cross,  315  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York. 

(c)  Hygiene  of  Swimming.  Dr.  H.  M.  Taylor,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

(d)  The  Teaching  of  Swimming  and  Diving.  Miss  Ann 
Avery  Smith,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
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2.  Swimming  and  Diving  Fundamentals 
Junior  High  School. 

(a)  Swimming  Elementary. 

Getting  accustomed  to  water. 

Breathing. 

Floating  and  body  position. 

Flutter  kick. 

Crawl  stroke  arm  action. 

Scissors  kick. 

Side  stroke  arm  action. 

Back  stroke  arm  action. 

Frog  kick. 

Breast  stroke  arm  action. 

(b)  Junior  Life  Saving. 

Surface  approaches. 

Treading  water. 

Under- water  approaches. 

Surface  dives  and  recovery. 

Breaks  (front  and  back). 

Disrobing. 

Head  carries. 

Cross  chest  carry. 

Resuscitation. 

Tired  swimmers  carry. 

(c)  Elementary  Diving. 

Preliminary  steps. 

Position  of  arms,  head,  and  body. 

Breath  control. 

Recovery  after  dive. 

Kneeling  dive  from  deck  curb. 

Crouch  standing  dive. 

Straight  standing  dive. 

Standing  front  dive  from  board. 

Standing  back  dive  from  board. 

Senior  High  School. 

(a)  Training  for  Meets  and  Advanced  Strokes. 
Review  of  elementary  steps. 

Crawl  stroke  (complete). 

Trudgeon  stroke  (complete). 

Treading  water. 

Racing  back  stroke. 

Dolphin  breast  stroke. 

Racing  dive. 

Racing  turns. 

Novelty  strokes. 

(b)  Lifesaving. 

Surface  approaches. 

Treading  water. 
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Under-water  approaches. 

Surface  dives  and  recovery. 

Breaks,  front  and  back. 

Disrobing. 

Head  carries. 

Cross  chest  carry. 

Resuscitation. 

Tired  swimmers  carry. 

(c)  Diving. 

Approach  and  hurdle. 

Take  off. 

Use  of  arms. 

Position  in  air. 

Entrance  into  water. 

Front  dives. 

Back  dives. 

Gainor  dives. 

Pike  dives. 

Somersault  dives. 

3.  Social  Dancing 

The  teaching  of  social  dancing  to  boys  and  girls  of  junior  high  school 
grades,  must  necessarily  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  generally  en- 
countered there.  As  a rule,  the  great  majority  of  pupils  have  never 
had  any  instruction  in  this  type  of  dancing.  All,  however,  soon  become 
very  much  interested  and  make  very  rapid  progress.  Classes  are 
usually  large ; so  methods  of  teaching  must  necessarily  be  of  the  “mass 
instruction”  type.  Best  results  are  usually  obtained  by  combining  boys’ 
and  girls’  classes. 

a.  Class  Organization 

Boys  fall  in  single  file  on  one  side  of  the  gymnasium,  girls  in  the  same 
formation  on  the  other  side  of  the  floor.  Have  each  line  count  off  by 
sixes  (or  eights)  then  have  all  face  in  the  same  direction.  The  boys 
march  up  one  side  of  the  gymnasium  floor  and  execute  a column  left 
(or  right)  and  by  a flank  movement  come  down  the  center  in  sixes  (or 
eights).  The  girls  execute  the  same  movement;  however,  a row  of 
boys  is  followed  by  a row  of  girls.  Leaders  halt  at  the  other  end  of  the 
gymnasium.  When  the  movement  has  been  completed,  back  of  each 
row  of  boys  there  will  be  a row  of  girls,  all  at  arms’  length  distance. 
Have  all  execute  a right  or  left  face.  Boys  and  girls  will  now  be  in 
alternate  position  in  each  row  as  they  face  the  teacher.  Each  pupil 
should  clasp  hands  with  the  boy  or  girl  on  either  side.  The  class  is 
now  in  position  for  instruction. 

b.  Instruction  in  the  Basic  Step  (Fox  Trot) 

The  teaching  of  social  dancing  to  beginners  naturally  follows  certain 
logical  phases  or  steps.  The  following  seem  most  practical : 

(1)  First  Phase  (Without  Music). 

All  step  sideward  right  on  count  one. 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Bring  the  left  foot  to  the  right  on  count  two. 

Again,  step  sideward  right  on  count  three. 

Bring  the  left  foot  to  the  right  on  count  four. 

Repeat  in  the  opposite  direction  four  counts. 

Remind  all  to  dance  with  heels  off  the  floor. 

Repeat  this  eight-count  exercise  until  everyone  in  the  class  has 
mastered  the  movements  involved. 


Second  Phase  (With  Music  4/4  Time). 

Repeat  the  exercise  given  above. 

“With  music — Ready,  begin.” 

The  teacher  should  count  or  give  verbal  direction  while  the 
class  is  dancing  to  the  music. 

Repeat  this  exercise  a number  of  times. 

Third  Phase  (With  Music). 

(a)  Teach  the  same  movements,  with  pupils  going  diagonally 
forward  left  four  counts,  immediately  diagonally  forward 
right  four  counts. 

(b)  Teach  the  same  movements  in  reverse.  On  count  one, 
step  back  with  right  foot,  slightly  turning  the  body  to 
the  right.  One  count  two,  bring  the  left  foot  to  the  right. 
Repeat  on  counts  three  and  four. 

(c)  On  count  one,  step  back  with  the  left  foot,  slightly  turn- 
ing the  body  to  the  left. 

On  count  two,  bring  the  right  foot  to  the  left. 

Repeat  on  counts  three  and  four. 

Drill  on  the  exercise  in  the  third  phase  until  all  can  execute 
the  movements  easily. 

Fourth  Phase  (With  Music). 

Combine  movements  of  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  second 
phase  again  in  reverse  order.  These  movements  combined  will 
give  a mass  dance  with  all  pupils  doing  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time.  At  the  end  of  each  thirty-two  counts,  by  reversing 
the  line  of  direction,  the  class  will  return  to  the  original  starting 
position.  It  will  be  as  follows  : 


1-2-3-4  Fox  Trot 
1-2-3-4  Fox  Trot 
1 -2-3-4  Fox  Trot 
1-2-3-4  Fox  Trot 
1-2-3-4  Fox  Trot 
1-2-3-4  Fox  Trot 
1 -2-3-4  Fox  Trot 
1-2-3-4  Fox  Trot 
Repeat. 


sideward  Right, 
diagonally  forward  Left, 
diagonally  forward  Right, 
sideward  Left, 
sideward  Right, 
diagonally  backward  Left, 
diagonally  backward  Right, 
sideward  Left. 


Basic  Step  in  Couples : 

(1)  Position:  Hands  on  Shoulders  Facing  Each  Other. 

Have  all  face  front  assuming  the  original  open  order  forma- 
tion. Boys  execute  an  about  face.  Couples  will  now  be  facing 
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each  other.  Each  couple  then  place  hands  on  each  other’s 
shoulders,  and  then  while  in  this  position  repeat  the  exercise 
given  under  basic  step.  Boys  lead  off  with  the  left  foot,  girls 
start  with  the  right. 

(2)  Regular  Dancing  Position. 

After  two  or  three  lessons,  members  of  the  class  will  be  ready 
to  assume  the  regular  dancing  position.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  teach  correct  hand  and  arm  positions.  Pupils  should  be  given 
practice  in  ballroom  etiquette.  They  should  also  be  permitted 
to  select  their  own  partners  when  dancing  in  couples. 

The  Turn: 

Step  on  right  foot  diagonnally  to  the  right  and  face  a 


one-fourth  turn  right Count  1 

Close  left  foot  to  right  foot Count  2 

Step  forward  on  right  foot Count  3^ 

Use  the  right  foot  as  a pivot,  make  another  one-fourth 

turn  right,  and  step  backward  on  left  foot Count  5 

Close  right  foot  to  left  Count  6 

Step  backward  on  left  foot  Count  7-8 


Repeat  the  above  eight  counts,  making  two  more  one-fourth  turns. 
This  will  complete  the  step,  facing  in  the  original  direction. 

c.  Instruction  in  the  Walts 
Rhythm : 

The  steps  in  a waltz  are  taken  in  regular  cadence.  The  music  is 
written  in  three-fourths  time  and  is  ordinarily  interpreted  by  taking  a 
step  on  each  beat  of  the  music.  In  dancing  the  waltz,  the  closing  step 
which  ends  with  feet  together  is  always  made  on  a third  beat,  never  on 
a first  or  second  beat. 


Step  I : 

Boy’s  Part  Count 

Step  on  left  foot  forward 1 

Step  on  right  foot  to  right  side  2 

Close  left  foot  to  right  foot 3 

Step  on  right  foot  backward  4 

Step  on  left  foot  to  left  side  5 

Close  right  foot  to  left  foot  6 

Step  II  (Balance)  : 

Step  on  left  foot  sideward  1 

Close  right  foot  to  left  foot 2-3 

Step  on  right  foot  sideward 4 

Close  left  foot  to  right  foot  5-6 

Step  III: 

Step  on  left  foot  forward  1 

Step  on  right  foot  to  right  side  2 
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Close  left  foot  to  right  foot 3 

Step  on  right  foot  forward  4 

Step  on  left  foot  to  left  side 5 

Close  right  foot  to  left  foot  6 

Step  on  left  foot  backward  1 

Step  on  right  foot  to  right  side  2 

Close  left  foot  to  right  foot  3 

Step  on  right  foot  backward  4 

Step  on  left  foot  to  left  side 5 

Close  right  foot  to  left  foot  6 

Step  IV ; 

Step  on  left  foot  forward  (facing  one-fourth  turn  left)  1 

Step  on  right  foot  to  right  side  2 

Close  left  foot  to  right  foot 3 

Step  back  on  right  foot  (facing  one-fourth  turn  left)  4 

Step  on  left  foot  to  left  side 5 

Close  right  foot  to  left  foot  6 

Repeat  the  above  for  six  more  counts,  completing  the  step  which  is 
really  a waltz  step  in  a square,  and  end  up  facing  in  original  direction. 

4.  Relays 

Consult  material  on  relays  in  Conduct  of  Elementary  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Bulletin  No.  310. 

a.  List  of  Relays 

All  Up  Relay  M.  & M.  173* 

Avalanche  Relay  M.  181f 

Back  to  Back  Relay  M.  & M.  186 

Centipede  Relay M.  & M.  188 

Chariot  Relay  M.  181 

Circle  Relay  M.  & M.  165 

Crab  Relay  M.  & M.  168 

Human  Croquet  M.  182 

Hurdle  and  Squat  Relay M.  183 

Object  Passing  Relay  M.  & M.  198 

Obstacle  Relay  M.  & M.  173 

Over  and  Under  Relay M.  & M.  203 

Shuttle  Relay  M.  & M.  164 

Simple  File  Relay  M.  & M.  163 

Spoke  Relay  M.  & M.  165 

Snake  Walk  Relay  M.  & kl.  169 

Submarine  Relay  . kl.  185 

Zigzag  Relay  M.  & kl.  170 

REFERENCES 

* M.  & M. — Mason,  Bernard  and  Mitchell,  Elmer.  Active  Games  and  Contests.  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 

t Michigan  University.  Physical  Education  Activities  for  High  School  Girls.  Lea  and 
Febiger,  Philadelphia. 
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(1)  Suggestions  for  Conducting  Rcla3^s 

(a)  Explain  how  played,  then  illustrate  hy  having  a few  play- 
ers perform  while  others  watch. 

(b)  To  increase  activity  value,  have  only  four-six  players  in 
each  relay  line. 

(c)  When  lines  are  not  equal  use  extra  pupils  as  helpers  or 
have  a pupil  in  each  short  line  run  a second  time  to  equal- 
ize numbers. 

(d)  Have  the  start  and  finish  definitely  understood. 

(e)  Allow  no  players  to  start  ahead  of  an  agreed  starting 
time  and  line.  Impose  a penalty  if  they  do. 

(f)  Use  a whistle  spauingly,  but  give  all  signals  sharply. 

(g)  Show  an  interest  in  the  race  and  comment  or  have  pupils 
comment. 

(h)  Be  careful  to  be  correct  in  naming  the  winning  team. 

5.  List  of  Mass  Games 

Attention  and  its  Variations  M.  & M.  152 

Bat  Ball  Variation  Described 

Black  and  White  B.  52 

Blind  Man’s  Buff  and  Its  Variations M.  & M.  252 

Bombardment  S.  302 

Brothers  S.  50 

Call  Ball  B.  338 

Cat  and  Rat  B.  60 

Chain  Tag  S.  51 

Circle  Ball  M.  & M.  243 

Circle  Chase  S.  149 

Circle  Pole  Ball  Described 

Circle  Stride  Ball  S.  207 

Club  Rush  M.  & M.  227 

Club  Snatch  B.  72 

Corner  Dodge  Ball  Described 

Cross  Ball  Described 

Dodge  Ball  and  Its  Variations M.  & M.  264 

Do  This,  Do  That L.  S.  43 

Duck  on  the  Rock B.  81 

Four  Around  M.  154 

Handkerchief  Snatch  M.  153 

Hindoo  Tag  M.  & M.  248 

Hockey  Keep  Ball  . Described 

German  Batball  Described 

Japanese  Tag  B.  116 

Jump  the  Shot , . ..B.  122 

Last  Couple  Out  M.  & M.  239 

Mass  Soccer  M.  & M.,  427 

Maze  Tag  B.  131 

Numbers  Described 

Numbers  Change — Hopping  M.  & M.  220 
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Overtake  M.  153 

Pig  in  the  Hole  B.  397 

Pincho  L-  S.  65 

Poison  L.  S.  54 

Prisoners’  Base  Described 

Roly  Poly  M.  & M.  257 

Run,  Sheep,  Run  M.  & M.  228 

Shadow  Tag  S.  67 

Sole  Mate  Tag  M.  153 

Spud  B.  404 

Stealing  Sticks  M.  & M.  278 

Squat  Tag  M.  & M.  247 

Ten  Trips  B.  408 

Three  Broad  M.  155 

Three  Deep  M.  & M.  241 

Rr:FERENCES 

Bancroft,  Jessie  Hubbell.  Games  for  Playground,  School,  and  Gymnasium. 


The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

L.aSalle,  Dorothy.  Play  Activities  for  Elementary  Schools.  A.  S.  Barnes,  New 
York. 

Michigan  University.  Physical  Education  Activities  for  High  School  Girls. 
Lea  and  Febiger,  Philadelphia. 

Mason,  Bernard,  and  Mitchell,  Elmer.  Active  Games  and  Contests.  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Co.,  New  York. 

(1 ) Description  of  Some  Mass  Games 

Cross  Ball  (For  Court  Volleyball) 

Rule  I — Grounds 

1.  The  playing  surface  shall  be  a rectangular  court.  Minimum 
size  thirty  by  sixty  feet,  maximum  sixty  by  sixty  feet. 

2.  The  court  will  be  bounded  by  well-defined  lines. 

3.  Center  lines  shall  be  drawn  on  the  courts  immediately  beneath 
and  parallel  to  the  nets. 

4.  The  serving  circles  are  placed  equi-distant  from  the  center  of 
the  side  line  and  the  end  line.  They  are  four  (4)  feet  in 
diameter. 

( If  the  side  line  is  sixty  feet  long,  each  circle  would  be  fifteen 
feet  from  the  end  line.) 

Rule  II — Nets 

1.  Regulation  volleyball  nets  shall  be  used. 

2.  A floor  standard  or  jumping  standard  shall  be  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  rectangular  court  and  the  two  longitudinal  nets 
will  be  anchored  to  it.  The  lateral  net  placed  as  if  for  regula- 
tion volleyball  will  bisect  the  two  nets  at  tliis  p(.)int. 

(If  space  permits,  two  lateral  nets  can  lie  used  as  well  as  two 
longitudinal  nets.  This  will  increase  the  playing  space  to  sixty 
by  sixty  feet.) 

3.  Height  from  playing  surface  to  top  of  net  eight  (8)  feet. 
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Rule  III— Ball 

Regulation  volleyball  shall  be  used. 

(Note)  A lighter  ball  may  be  used  for  women  and  children. 

Rule  IV — Teams 

1.  Match  games — eight  players  to  a court. 

(Note)  This  game  has  proved  successful  with  larger  numbers 
playing. 

2.  There  shall  be  four  teams,  one  in  each  court. 

Rule  V — Officials 

1.  The  referee  shall  be  in  a position  (end  of  lateral  net  and  above 
the  nets)  to  make  final  decisions  on  all  violations  of  the  rules. 

2.  Scorer  shall  keep  a running  score  posted  in  clear  view  of  all 
teams. 

(Note)  Much  of  the  success  of  the  game  depends  on  this  item. 

3.  Netsman — shall  be  in  a position  (end  of  each  longitudinal  net) 
so  he  may  assist  the  referee  on  any  violations  that  occur  in  his 
zone. 

(Note)  Netsmen  shall  watch  for  violations  on  the  net,  step- 
ping over  the  line  and  out  of  bounds  on  the  end  line,  also  side 
lines  up  to  the  lateral  net. 

Rule  VI — Courts 

1.  The  captains  shall  toss  for  the  courts  or  service. 

2.  The  serve  must  be  made  from  within  the  serving  circle. 

3.  Each  player  will  serve  but  once  and  his  team  will  serve  until 
a “side-out”  is  called  or  fails  to  return  the  ball  to  another  court. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  a new  game  the  teams  will  move  to  the  next 
court.  (Counter  clock- wise.) 

Rule  VII — Playing  the  Ball 

1.  The  ball  may  be  batted  into  any  of  the  other  three  courts. 

2.  Ball  other  than  service  touching  top  of  net  and  going  over  into 
opponent’s  court  is  still  in  play. 

3.  Ball  may  be  touched  only  three  times  by  one  team  before  being 
returned  over  net. 

4.  No  player  shall  make  successive  hits. 

5.  No  player  shall  make  successive  serves.  If  the  serving  team 
retains  the  ball,  the  next  man  in  order  shall  be  served. 

6.  Each  player  shall  serve  but  once  whether  he  scores  or  not. 

Rule  VIII — Scoring 

I.  Eailure  of  a team  to  return  tbe  ball  legally  over  the  nets  to 
another  court,  or  to  cause  a “side-out”  when  in  the  act  of  serv- 
ing, or  touching  the  net  or  crossing  the  net  when  in  the  act  of 
serving,  one  ( 1 ) point  will  be  scored  against  that  team. 
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2.  A game  is  won  by  the  team  having  the  fewest  points  when  any 
team  secures  ten  points. 

3.  A series  will  consist  of  four  (4)  games,  or  each  team  having 
played  once  in  each  court. 

(Note)  In  case  of  a tie,  a fifth  game  shall  be  played. 

4.  In  case  two  or  more  teams  are  tied  for  low  score,  each  of  the 
four  (4)  teams  will  serve  once.  This  will  continue  until  a 
winner  is  declared. 

(Note)  On  these  special  scores  the  server  must  be  from  the 
regular  order  of  rotation. 

Rule  IX — Definitions 

1.  “Net  Slash.”  A ball  that  is  driven  over  a net  into  an  opponent’s 
net.  (Legal.) 

2.  “Ganging  Up.”  When  teams  having  high  scores  team  up  on 
low-score  teams,  or  when  teams  having  low  scores  team  up  on 
high-score  teams. 

3.  “Net  Ball.”  A ball  that  on  a serve  touches  any  net  that  bounds 
the  server’s  court. 

4.  “Dead  Ball.”  If  ball  hits  center  pole  on  a serve  it  is  played 
over. 

Rule  X — Comments 

Instead  of  each  of  the  four  (4)  teams  playing  for  its  own  score,  the 
teams  can  double  up.  However,  if  this  is  done,  the  double  teams  must 
be  separated  by  an  opponent’s  court,  such  as  courts  one  and  three  or 
two  and  four.  The  scoring  will  be  the  same  as  the  individual  team  sys- 
tem, except  the  paired  teams’  points  shall  count  together. 

If  played  as  an  interschool  contest,  it  is  recommended  that  fifteen 
(15)  points  terminate  a game  instead  of  the  usual  ten  (10)  points  used 
in  the  “four  individual  team  games.” 

Batball — Variation 

A volleyball  is  used.  Designate  a batting  line  at  one  end  of  playing 
area.  Divide  the  groups  into  two  teams.  Team  A at  bat.  Team  B in 
the  field.  Team  A lines  up  on  the  batting  line  and  Team  B scatters  over 
the  playing  area.  The  first  player  in  line  of  Team  A tosses  the  ball  up 
and  bats  it  with  open  hand,  then  immediately  runs  around  his  own 
team.  Team  B secures  the  ball  and  all  line  up  behind  the  player  who 
caught  the  ball  at  the  spot  where  it  was  caught.  The  first  player  passes 
the  ball  over  tbe  heads  of  all  players  until  the  last  player  receives  it  and 
calls  “stop.”  The  runner  on  Team  A scores  as  many  runs  as  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  is  able  to  circle  his  line  before  the  player  on  Team  B 
calls  “stop.”  Continue  batting  until  all  on  Team  A have  batted,  then 
change  sides. 

In  the  next  inning  the  ball  should  be  passed  between  the  feet  of  the 
fielders. 
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Numbers 

All  players  seated  in  a circle.  They  should  be  numbered  consecutively 
around  the  circle.  At  a signal,  No.  1 calls  a number,  whereupon  the 
player  holding  that  number  responds  with  another  number,  and  so  on 
until  someone  misses.  When  a player  fails  to  respond  with  a number, 
he  must  move  to  the  last  place  in  the  circle  and  take  that  number,  where- 
upon all  players  move  up  and  change  numbers.  For  instance,  No.  9 
becomes  No.  8 and  No.  8 becomes  No.  7. 

Circle  Pole  Ball 

The  game  of  Circle  Pole  Ball  for  girls  is  played  by  two  teams  of  not 
less  than  seven  or  more  than  eighteen ; nine  or  eleven  girls  make  the 
best  game.  The  ball'is  passed  from  one  player  to  another,  the  purpose 
of  each  team  being  to  get  the  ball  to  a baseman  who  tries  to  hit  the  pole, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  the  other  team  from  securing  possession 
of  the  ball  or  scoring.  The  pole  being  hit  by  the  ball  thrown  by  a base- 
man  counts  one  point. 

Baseman — Occupy  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  circle.  The 
baseman  for  each  team  playing  within  one-half  of  the  circle. 

Guards — Stand  directly  in  front  of  the  opponent’s  baseman.  The  girl 
or  girls  guarding  the  pole  stand  between  the  inner  circle  and  the  center 
line,  except  during  the  toss,  when  the  two  girls  taking  the  toss  change  to 
the  other  side. 

Equipment — One  basketball.  One  pole,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
either  fastened  securely  to  the  floor  or  fastend  to  a weighted  base. 

Game — The  game  is  started  by  the  referee  who  puts  the  ball  in  play 
by  tossing  the  ball  up  between  two  girls  who  are  guarding  the  pole. 
Since  the  guards  face  their  own  baseman  and  the  distance  is  too  far  to 
bat  the  ball,  the  girls  taking  the  toss  step  across  the  center  line  and  take 
the  toss  facing  their  guards.  Immediately  after  the  toss  the  girls  return 
to  their  own  half  of  the  court  and  remain  there  until  a score  is  made. 

The  guard  gaining  possession  of  the  ball  after  the  toss  passes  it  to  a 
baseman,  who,  in  turn,  aims  to  hit  the  pole.  Meantime  the  opponent 
guards  are  attempting  to  intercept  the  passes.  If  the  pole  is  not  hit,  the 
ball  continues  in  play. 

Violations — Include  all  violations  and  fouls  of  Official  Basketball 
Rules. 

Penalties — The  ball  is  given  to  a guard  on  the  opposite  team. 

Out  of  bounds — The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  giving  the  ball  to  opponent’s 
guard. 

Time — Ten-minute  quarters  with  a change  of  courts  at  the  end  of 
the  half. 

Corner  Dodge  Ball 

Game — The  group  is  divided  into  four  groups.  Each  group  must  stand 
behind  the  line  drawn  across  the  center  of  the  floor. 

Four  girls  stand  in  the  center  circle,  each  girl  with  a ball. 

When  whistle  blows,  the  group  run  from  one  corner  to  the  next 
corner.  They  must  run  straight  there  and  to  the  next  corner  in  rotation. 
No.  1 to  No.  2 to  No.  3,  etc. 
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German  Batball 

This  game  combines  some  of  the  features  of  baseball,  tennis,  and  bas- 
keiball.  Establish  a home  plate  two  feet  square  and  place  a post  or 
jumping  standard  forty  feet  from  it.  A soccer  ball  or  sport  ball  is  used. 
Divide  the  players  into  two  teams ; designate  one  team  as  batters  and 
the  other  as  fielders.  Scatter  the  fielding  team  over  the  area. 

The  first  batter  stands  by  home  base,  tosses  the  ball  up  and  bats  it  with 
his  fist  or  open  hand,  then  immediately  runs  to  the  jumping  standard, 
around  it,  and  back  to  the  home  base.  The  fielders  secure  the  ball  and 
attempt  to  hit  the  runner  with  it.  Fielders  are  not  allowed  to  run  with 
the  ball,  but  must  pass  it  to  other  players  in  position  to  hit  the  runner. 
A player  taking  more  than  one  step  while  holding  the  ball  is  considered 
as  running  with  the  ball.  Fielders  are  not  allowed  to  hold  the  ball  longer 
than  five  seconds,  and  any  two  players  may  not  pass  the  ball  back  and 
forth  between  themselves  more  than  twice  before  passing  it  to  another 
player.  Breaking  these  fielding  rules  awards  a run  to  the  runner. 

A batter  is  allowed  three  attempts  to  bat  the  ball ; if  he  is  unsuccess- 
ful on  the  third  attempt,  he  is  out.  The  runner  is  out  if  a fly  ball  batted 
by  him  is  caught,  or  if  he  is  hit  with  the  ball  before  reaching  home  base. 
After  three  outs,  the  sides  change.  A point  is  scored  for  each  runner 
who  reaches  home  base  safely. 

Hockey  Keep  Ball 

This  is  a hockey  variation  of  keep  ball.  Divide  the  players  into  two 
teams  and  mark  the  teams  so  that  they  can  easily  be  distinguished.  Each 
player  has  a hockey  stick.  Limit  the  area  to  prevent  too  much  running. 

The  game  starts  by  a bully  in  the  center  and  thereafter  each  team 
attempts  to  secure  the  ball  and  pass  it  to  its  own  members,  preventing 
the  other  team  from  getting  it. 

Prisoners’  Base 

Only  the  most  popular  form  will  be  given  here. 

Arrange  the  play  area  as  in  figure  below — sixty  by  sixty  is  ideal  for  a 
fast  game,  but  may  be  enlarged  slightly  for  a greater  number  of  players. 

Teams  A and  B are  behind  their  respective  goals.  The  play  starts 
when  a member  of  Team  A ventures  into  neutral  ground.  As  soon  as 
he  does  this,  a member  of  B enters  in  pursuit.  The  team  A man  retreats 
and  may  re-enter  his  goal  if  he  chooses.  As  soon  as  the  B man  crosses 
into  neutral  zone,  a second  team  A man  goes  out  to  chase  him.  A 
second  B man  may  then  go  after  the  second  A man.  A player  may  tag 
any  opponent  provided  that  opponent  left  his  goal  before  the  player  did. 
That  is,  a player  may  capture  an  opponent  who  preceded  him  into  a 
neutral  zone.  When  a player  captures  an  opponent,  he  leads  him  to  the 
prison  and  may  not  be  captured  while  doing  so. 

Once  in  the  prison,  the  prisoner  must  remain  there  until  freed  by  some 
free  member  of  his  own  team  who  comes  to  the  prison  and  tags  him. 
Only  one  prisoner  may  l)e  freed  at  a time  by  one  player.  Both  prisoner 
and  rescuer  may  return  to  their  goal  without  being  tagged.  When 
more  than  one  prisoner  occupies  the  prison,  they  may  join  hands  and 
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extend  the  line  out  into  the  neutral  zone  provided  the  rear  man  has  one 
foot  in  the  prison.  A rescuer  then  frees  the  end  man  in  the  line.  The 
first  prisoner  is  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  new  prisoners  are  in  the 
rear  of  the  line. 

Prisoners’  Base  makes  possible  strategy  and  team  work.  Once  pris- 
oners occupy  the  prison,  the  game  centers  more  around  freeing  prisoners 
than  tagging  opponents.  The  game  is  won  when  a team  (1)  captures 
all  of  the  opponents,  (2)  succeeds  in  sending  a player  into  the  enemy’s 
goal  and  touching  their  base  at  the  far  side  of  the  goal,  (3)  possesses 
more  prisoners  than  the  other  team  at  a given  time. 

6.  Lead  Up  Activities 
Basketball 

a.  Ten  Trips M.  & M.  209 

b.  Twenty  one  

c.  Hole  Out  Basketball  Described 

d.  Nine  Court  Basketball  Spalding  Hdbk. 

e.  Captain  Ball  M.  & M.  499 

f.  Corner  Ball  M.  & M.  497 

g.  End  Ball  M.  & M.  495 

V'  olleyball 

a.  Keep  It  in  the  Air Spalding  Hdbk. 

b.  Serve  and  Catch  Described 

c.  Newcomb  M.  & M.  492 

d.  Giant  Volleyball  M.  & M.  369 

Baseball 

a.  Bat  Ball  M.  & M.  338 

b.  Long  Ball  M.  & M.  336 

c.  Tomball  M.  & M.  330 

d.  Ante  Over  M.  & M.  272 

e.  Base  Crick  Spalding  Hdbk. 

f.  Overtake  M.  153 

g.  Punch  Ball  

Hockey 

a.  Boundary  Ball  Described 

b.  Hockey  Keep  Ball  M.  & M.  468 

c.  Hockey  Snatch  Ball  M.  & M.  469 

d.  Shinney  Hockey  M.  & M.  470 

e.  Mass  Field  Hockey  M.  & M.  481 

Soccer 

a.  Soccer  Snatch  Ball  M.  & M.  408 

b.  Soccer  Circle  Stride  Ball  M.  & M.  409 

c.  Corner  Kick  M.  & M.  405 

d.  Line  Soccer  M.  & M.  403 

e.  Circle  Soccer  M.  & M.  407 
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f.  Pin  Soccer  M.  & M.  410 

g.  Modified  Soccer  M.  & M.  413 

h.  Field  Ball  M.  & M.  423 

Speed  Ball 

a.  Simball  M.  & M.  421 

7.  Activities  for  Girls 
a.  The  Dance 
( 1 ) Folk 
Objectives : 

(a)  Provide  opportunity  for  vigorous  activity  for  its 
own  sake. 

(b)  Enjoyment  of  rhythmic  expression. 

(c)  Opportunity  to  learn  of  the  historical  background 
of  these  dances  and  the  people  who  danced  them. 

(d)  To  develop  social  grace  and  appreciation  of  social 
behavior. 

Note : 

(a)  Refer  to  instructions  in  fundamental  steps  given  in 
the  Conduct  of  Elementary  Physical  Education,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Bulletin  No.  310. 

(b)  If  the  students  have  had  no  previous  training  in 
dancing,  begin  with  the  elementary  dances  and 
rhythms  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  School. 

(c)  Select  from  previous  grades  dances  that  are  well 

adapted  to  the  secondary  school. 
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FOLK  DANCES— GRADE  VII 

Folk  dances  are  arranged  in  estimated  order  of  difficulty.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  easier  ones  be  taught  first. 


Formation.  Double  circle.  Partners  face  line  of  direction.  Join  in- 


side  hands,  outside  hands  on  hips. 

a. 

Heel  and  toe  polka,  stamping  on  polka  step. 
( Place  left  heel  on  floor  in  front,  hop  on  right 
foot — count  “1  and”;  touch  left  toe  behind. 

hop  on  right — count  “2  and”  ; then  polka  step. 
Repeat  to  other  side.)  Begin  with  outside 

foot. 

Measures 

1-8 

b. 

With  hands  on  partner’s  shoulders,  step-hop, 
turning  right.  This  may  be  taken  without 
turning  the  first  time,  and  with  turning  on  the 

repeat. 

Measures 

9-15 

c. 

Stamp  three  times. 

R 

epeat  from  the  beginning. 

Measure 

16 
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Irish  Lilt 
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Formation.  Parallel  lines. 


I.  First  part 


a.  Hop  on  left  foot  and  raise  the  right  left  for- 
ward, hop  on  left  foot  and  swing  right  leg 
sideward,  spring  to  right  foot  and  raise  left 
leg  backward,  hop  right  and  hold  left  leg 
in  same  position. 

b.  Repeat  a right  and  then  legt. 

c.  Jump  to  side-stride  position,  jump  with  feet 
together,  hop  on  left  foot  and  swing  right  foot 
forward,  hop  on  left  foot  and  bend  right  knee 
at  right  angles,  knee  raised  high  (Measures 
7 and  8 make  what  is  called  the  “break”  and 
this  is  the  finish  for  each  part  of  the  lilt.) 


Measures 

Measures 


^Measures 


1-2 

3-6 


7-8 
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11.  Second  part  (music  of  Part  I repeated) 

a.  Hop  left  and  tap  right  toe  forward,  hop 
left  and  strike  right  heel  in  place  of  toe 
hop  left  and  tap  right  toe  behind  left 

heel,  hop  left,  and  raise  right  leg  forward.  Measures 

b.  Repeat  right  and  then  left.  Measures 

c.  Break.  Measures 


III.  Third  part 


a.  Hop  left  and  raise  right  leg  sideward,  hop 
left  and  swing  right  leg  forward,  hop  left 
and  swing  right  leg  forward,  bop  left 
and  quickly  flex  and  extend  right  knee,  re- 
peat. Measures 


b.  Repeat  a right  then  left.  Measures 

c.  Break.  Measures 


IV.  Fourth  part  (music  of  Part  HI  repeated) 

a.  Hop  left  and  tap  right  toe  sideward,  toeing 

in,  hop  left  and  strike  right  heel  in  place 
of  toe,  hop  left  and  tap  right  toe  behind 
left  heel,  hop  left  and  raise  right  leg  side- 
ward. Measures 

b.  Repeat  right  and  left.  Measures 


c.  Break. 


Measures 


P.  Fijth  part  (music  of  first  part) 

a.  Hop  left  and  tap  right  toe  forward,  hop 
left  and  raise  right  leg  forward,  spring  on 
right  foot,  crossing  it  over  in  front  of 
left  leg  backward,  hop  right  and  swing 
left  forward.  Measures 


b.  Repeat  right  and  left.  Measures 

c.  Break.  Measures 


VI.  Sixth  part  (music  of  third  part) 

a.  Hop  left  and  strike  right  heel  forward,  hop 

right  and  strike  left  heel  forward.  Measure 

b.  Alternate.  Measures 

c.  Stamp  left,  right,  and  left  in  the  time  of 

two  counts.  Measure 


1-2 

3-6 

7-8 


9-10 

11-14 

15-16 


9-10 

11-14 

15-16 


1-2 

3-6 

7-8 

9 

10-15 

16 
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Highland  Schottische 
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Formation.  Single  circle.  Partners  face  each  other.  Left  arm  in 
half  circle  over  head.  Right  hand  on  hip. 


a.  Touch  right  toe  to  right  side,  hop  left.  Raise 
right  foot  back  of  left  knee,  hop  left.  Touch 
right  toe  to  right  side,  hop  left.  Raise  right 
foot  in  front  of  left  knee,  hop  left.  Measure  1 


b.  Schottische  step  to  right — slide,  cut,  leap,  hop.  Measure 

c.  Repeat  a and  b,  starting  to  left,  right  arm  up.  Measures 


d.  Partners  hook  right  arms,  left  hands  on  hips. 

Starting  with  left  foot,  three  running  steps 

and  hop,  extending  right  foot.  Measure 

Repeat  d three  times.  Measures 


2 

3-4 


e.  Hook  left  arms  and  repeat  d,  starting  with 

right  foot.  Measures  9-1 

Repeat  d and  e twice.  Measures  5-1 

On  the  last  measure  run  forward  four  steps 

to  meet  new  partner.  Instead  of  running, 

schottische,  step-hop,  or  hop  polka  may  be 

used. 


Repeat  from  the  beginning 
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Sailor’s  Hornpipe 


a.  Alternate  change  steps  forward,  beginning 
right,  with  arms  folded  and  held  high,  body 
inclined  away  from  advancing  foot. 

Measure 

1-4 

b.  Spring  on  right  foot  with  left  toe  behind  right, 
right  hand  thrown  out  in  gesture  and  left 
hand  on  hip ; same  left ; change  step  right, 
l-lepeat,  beginning  on  other  side. 

Measures 

5-6 

Alternate  change  steps  backward,  beginning 
right. 

Measures 

7-8 

c.  Rope  pulling ; Look  up  and  raise  right  hand 
forward  upward  as  if  grasping  a rope  and 
then  pull  down ; same  left.  Continue  for  8 
counts,  at  same  time  advancing  quickly  on 
heels  by  very  short  steps,  time  being  kept  by 
arm  movement.  Measures  9-10 
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d.  Rowing : Half  rocking  step  with  right  foot 

forward,  stooping  low  and  reaching  for- 
ward with  hands  as  you  rock  forward,  pull- 
ing and  bringing  up  hands  close  to  front 
of  waist  as  you  rock  backward,  gradually 


retreating. 

Measures 

11-12 

€. 

Lookout : Change  steps  sideward  right  with 

slide ; repeat  left,  right  hand  held  up  as  if  to 
shield  eyes,  which  are  turned  to  side. 

Measure 

13 

Repeat  alternately  left  and  right. 

Measures 

14-16 

f. 

Same  as  b,  turning  completely  around  during 
each  change  step. 

Measures 

1-4 

g- 

Turn  to  right  and  take  three  running  steps 
forward  ; hop  left-sideward  right  foot  forward. 
Repeat  alternately  left  and  right,  all  the  time 

INIeasure 

5 

with  hands  clasped  and  held  low,  with  palms 
toward  floor. 

Measures 

6-8 

MILITARY  SCHOTTISCHE 

(Music — any  good  schottische) 

Formation.  Double  circle,  partners  facing  line  of 

direction. 

inside 

hands  joined,  outside  hands  on  hips. 

a. 

(1) 

Schottische  forward  inside  foot. 
Schottische  forward  outside  foot. 

(2) 

Partners  face  each  other  and  take  four  step  hops  in  place, 
beginning  with  the  foot  in  the  line  of  direction. 

(3) 

Repeat  (1)  and  (2). 

b. 

(1) 

Same  as  a (1). 

(2) 

Partners  drop  hands  and  with  hands  on  hips  turn  away 
from  each  other  with  four  step  hops,  making  one  com- 
plete turn. 

(3) 

Repeat  b (1)  and  (2). 

c. 

(1) 

Same  as  a (1). 

(2) 

Partners  join  both  hands  and  make  a complete  turn,  left 
shoulder  leading,  with  four  step  hops. 

(3) 

Repeat  c (1)  and  (2). 

d. 

(1) 

Same  as  a ( 1 ) . 

(2) 

Boy  takes  four  step  hops  in  place,  girl  turns  in  under 
boy’s  right  arm  with  four  step  hops. 

(3) 

Repeat  d (1)  and  (2),  boy  turning  under  girl’s  left  arm. 
81 
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e.  ( 1 ) Same  as  a ( 1 ) . 

(2)  Partners  take  skating  position  (left  hands  joined  and 
right  hands  joined,  boy’s  right  arm  is  under  girl’s  left). 
Boy  takes  four  step  hops  in  place,  girl  takes  four  step 
hops,  crossing  over  in  front  of  boy  to  his  left  side.  Do 
not  drop  hands. 

(3)  Repeat  e (1),  starting  with  the  inside  foot. 

(4)  Repeat  e (2),  with  the  girls  crossing  back  to  place. 

f.  ( 1 ) Same  as  a ( 1 ) . 

(2)  Hands  joined  in  skater’s  position.  Both  turn  in  under 
the  raised  arms  with  four  step  hops.  Do  not  drop  hands. 

(3)  Repeat  f (1)  and  (2). 

g.  ( 1 ) Same  as  a ( 1 ) . This  time  partners  extend  arms  shoulder 

high  during  the  schottische  steps. 


(2)  Turn  away  from  partner  with  four  step  hops,  hands  on 
hips,  and  make  a complete  turn. 

(3)  Repeat  a ( 1 ) . 

(4)  Take  one  step  in  the  line  of  direction  with  outside  foot, 
swing  inside  foot  in  front  and  behind  the  outside  foot, 
making  a f turn,  finishing  facing  partner ; take  a step 
in  the  line  of  direction  with  the  foot  nearest  the  line  of 
direction,  and  bow  to  partner. 
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Alaypole  Dance 
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Formation.  The  step  used  throughout  is  a vigorous  skip,  with  high 
knee  action  and  bending  of  body  from  side  to  side.  Dancers  in  couples 
form  a double  circle  facing  line  of  direction.  No.  1 in  each  couple  is 
on  left. 

I.  First  part 


a. 

Twelve  skipping  steps. 

A, 

Measures 

1-6 

b. 

Swing  in  to  face  center  with  four  skip- 
ping steps. 

A, 

Measures 

7-8 

c. 

With  four  skip  steps  all  advance  toward 
pole. 

B, 

Measures 

9-10 

d. 

With  four  skip  steps  all  move  back  from 
pole. 

B, 

Pleasures 

11-12 

e. 

Repeat  c and  d. 

B, 

Measures 

9-12 

f. 

Partners  join  right  hands  and  skip 
around  each  other,  16  steps,  ending  with 
No.  1 turned  away  from  the  pole  and 
facing  partner. 

c, 

Pleasures 

13-16 

g- 

Repeat  f. 

c, 

Measures 

13-16 

//. 

Second  part 

a. 

One  polka  step  to  right,  hop  and  point 
left  foot  toward  partner ; hop  again, 
touching  left  toe  behind  right  heel. 

A, 

Measures 

1-2 

b. 

Repeat  alternately. 

A, 

Measures 

3-8 

c. 

Join  right  hands  and  turn  partner 

with  seven  polka  steps.  All  swing  in- 
to single  circle  with  one  more  polka  step. 

B, 

Measures 

9-12 
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d.  Beginning  with  right  foot,  all  dance 
around  circle,  16  skips.  C, 


Measures  13-16 


III.  Third  part 


a. 

b. 


c. 


d. 

e. 


Repeat  part  1,  c and  d.  B,  Measures  9-12 

(Music  B and  C).  With  four  skipping 
steps,  first  couple  advance  to  pole  and 

take  ribbon  in  right  hands.  B-C,  Measures  9-10 


With  four  skips,  back  to  place  and  face 

each  other.  B-C,  Measures  11-12 

Each  couple  do  the  same  in  turn.  B-C,  Measures  13-16 


(Music  A and  B).  With  32  skip  steps 
all  do  grand  right  and  left,  each  No.  2 
going  over  partner’s  ribbon,  under  the 

next,  etc.  A-B,  Measures  1-12 


IV . Fourth  part 

a.  With  four  skips  all  advance  to  pole  and 

drop  ribbons.  All  join  hands  and  move 
back  with  four  skips.  Advance  and  re- 
tire again.  A, 

b.  All  dance  16  skips  around  pole.  B, 

c.  No.  1 of  first  couple  releases  hand  of 

dancer  in  front  of  her.  All  continue 
skipping  and  No.  1 leads  dancers  in  a 
string  away  from  pole.  C, 


Measures  1-8 
Measures  9-12 


Measures  16-16 
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FOLK  DANCES— GRADE  VIII 
Folk  dances  are  arranged  in  estimated  order  of  difficulty.  It  is  desir- 
able that  the  easier  ones  he  taught  first. 

Virginia  Reel 
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Formation.  Sets  of  six  or  eight  couples  each,  arranged  in  parallel 
lines,  partners  facing  each  other,  boys  in  one  line,  girls  in  other  facing 
them. 


a.  First  girl  and  last  boy  either  walk  for- 
ward toward  each  other  with  a springy 
walking  step,  or  skip  forward ; bow  and 


back  to  places. 

A, 

Measures 

1-4 

b. 

Last  girl  and  first  boy  repeat  a. 

A, 

Measures 

5-8 

c. 

First  girl  and  last  boy  forward, 
right  hands  and  turn  each  other. 

join 

A, 

Measures 

1-4 

d. 

Last  girl  and  first  boy  repeat  c. 

A, 

Measures 

5-8 

e. 

First  girl  and  last  boy  forward, 
left  hands  and  turn  each  other. 

join 

A, 

Measures 

1-4 

f. 

Last  girl  and  first  boy  repeat  e. 

A, 

Measures 

5-8 

g- 

First  girl  and  last  boy  forward, 
both  bands  and  turn  each  other. 

j oin 

B, 

Measures 

1-4 

h. 

Last  girl  and  first  boy  repeat  g. 

B, 

Measures 

5-8 

i. 

First  girl  and  last  boy,  forward, 
around  each  other,  back  to  back, 
out  joining  hands. 

turn 

with- 

B, 

Measures 

1-4 

j- 

Last  girl  and  first  boy  repeat  i. 

B, 

Measures 

5-8 

k. 

First  girl  and  last  boy  turn  each 

other 

with  right  arms,  and  “reel”  down  the 
set — girl  starts  at  the  head  of  the 
line  and  turns  each  boy  in  turn  with 
left  arm,  alternating  with  turning 
partner  with  right  arm,  etc.,  while 
her  partner  turns  each  girl  with  his 
left  arm  alternating  with  turning  his 
partner  with  his  right,  etc. 

On  meeting  at  the  foot  of  the  line, 
they  join  hands  and  glide  up  the 
center  to  the  head  of  the  line.  On 
reaching  the  head  of  the  line,  they 
drop  hands,  separate  and  march  around 
outside  of  their  own  lines,  their  respec- 
tive lines  following  them.  First  couple, 
on  meeting  at  the  foot,  join  both  hands 
and  make  an  arch,  under  which  the 
couples  pass.  The  first  couple  remains 

at  the  foot.  C,  Measures  1-16 

The  dance  is  repeated  with  the  second 
couple  now  acting  as  the  first  couple,  and 
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the  first  couple  as  the  last  couple.  The 
dance  is  repeated  as  often  as  desired,  or 
until  all  are  back  in  original  places. 

It  is  better  to  have  a leader  call  off  the  various  changes  so  that  all 
the  sets  will  work  together. 

A,  the  first  eight  measures  of  the  music  are  repeated  3 times. 

B,  the  second  eight  measures  of  the  music  are  repeated  twice. 

C,  the  third  eight  measures  of  the  music  are  repated  until  the  first 
couple  have  “reeled”  down  the  line  and  are  back  at  the  head,  ready  to 
march  around  and  form  the  arch.  The  music  is  finished  during  the 
march. 
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Formation.  Double  circle,  partners  facing  line  of  direction,  inside 
hands  joined,  outside  hands  on  hips. 

a.  Polka  forward,  beginning  with  outside  foot, 

turning  toward  and  away  from  partner,  etc.  Measures  1-3 
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b. 

Clap  three  times,  partners  facing. 

Measure 

4 

c. 

Repeat  a,  and  at  end  of  measure  7 inside  part- 
ner (boy)  swings  outside  partner  (girl)  to 
face  him. 

Measures 

5-7 

d. 

Clap  three  times. 

Measure 

8 

e. 

Each  one  polka  steps  to  right,  both  hands  on 
hips. 

Measure 

9 

f. 

Point  left  foot,  bending  tow'ard  partner,  and 
clap  three  times. 

Measure 

10 

g- 

Polka  to  left. 

Measure 

11 

h. 

Point  right  foot,  bending  toward  partner,  and 
clap  three  times. 

Measure 

12 

i. 

Join  right  hands  shoulder  height,  three  polka 
steps  around  partner. 

Measures 

13-15 

j- 

Inside  partner  (boy)  polka  steps  forward  to 
new  partner.  Outside  partner  (girl)  polka 
steps  in  place. 

Measure 

16 

Repeat  as  many  times  as  desired  or  until  partners  meet  again. 


Cornin’  Through  the  Rye 
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Formation.  Double  circle,  partners  facing. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


Step  back  left,  step  back  right,  step  back  left 
bow,  raise,  bring  right  foot  beside  left. 

Step  forward  left,  step  forward  right,  step 
forward  left,  bow,  swaying  weight  forward 
on  left,  replace  right  foot. 

Raise  arm  sideward,  embrace  partner,  arm 
sideward,  arm  down. 

Right  face  twice. 

Step  forward  left  foot  and  bring  right  foot 
beside  it,  looking  over  right  shoulder  at 
partner,  repeat  right,  left,  right,  always  bring- 
ing feet  together  on  the  even  counts  and  look- 
ing over  shoulder. 

Turn  around  to  left  and  run  back  to  partner 
four  steps,  left,  right,  left,  right. 

Step  sideward  left  and  bow,  same  right. 

Face  line  of  direction  and  join  inside  hands. 
Touch  outside  foot  forward,  same  sideward, 
same  backward,  bending  forward  and  look- 
ing at  partner  (the  last  count  is  a hold). 
Slide  forward  three  times  and  hold. 


Measures 


Measures 

Measure 

Measure 


Measures 

IMeasure 

Measure 


Measures 


Repeat  f three  three  times. 


Measures 


g.  Touch  outside  foot  forward,  same  sideward, 
same  backward,  bending  forward  and  look- 
ing at  partner.  All  face  partners.  On  the 
third  count  of  measure  4 the  outside  girl 
pretends  to  slap  the  inside  one,  while  the 
inside  one  slaps  her  own  hands  low  down.  ^Measures 


h.  Outside  girl  turns  and  runs  three  steps 
away,  bringing  feet  together  on  fourth  count. 

She  stands  in  place  and  twists  her  shoulders 
disdainfully.  Measure 

i.  Inside  girl  turns  and  runs  three  steps  to 
partner,  bringing  feet  together  on  fourth 
count.  She  then  tries  to  get  the  attention 
of  her  partner  by  poking  her  in  the  back 

four  times.  Measures 


j.  Outside  girl  turns  around  and  pretends  to 
slap  her,  while  inside  girl  slaps  her  own 
hands.  Inside  girl  pretends  to  slap  outside 
girl-  Measure 

Repeat  j.  ^Measure 


1-2 


3-4 


5 

6 


7-8 


9 

10 


3-4 

5-10 


3-4 


5 


6-7 


8 

9 
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k.  Put  left  foot  forward  and  turn  scornfully  from 
partner  (outside  girl  puts  right  foot  for- 
ward). Turn  to  partner  and  shake  hands 
four  times,  put  arms  around  each  other  and 
run  off.  Measure  10 

Tarantella 
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Formation.  Double  circle,  partners  facing  line  of  direction,  or  double 
line  formation  facing  forward,  inside  hands  joined. 

I.  First  part 


a.  Step  right  forward  and  hop,  raising  left 
foot  forward  (bending  body  to  left  dur- 
ing hop).  Repeat,  beginning  with  left. 

A, 

jM  ensures 

1-2 

b.  Four  high  running  steps  forward. 

A, 

^Measures 

3-4 

c.  Repeat  a and  b three  times  and  on  last 
two  running  steps  face  in  toward  part- 
ner. 

A, 

IMeasures 

5-16 

//.  Second  part — Facing  partner 

Clap  hands  together  on  each  second  count  of 
Part  II.  Clap  in  front  at  waist  height  during 
a and  at  height  of  head  for  b. 

a.  Hop  left,  touching  right  toe  to  side,  hop 
touching  right  toe  back  of  left  heel.  Re- 
peat. 

B, 

Measures 

1-2 

b.  Step  right  and  hop,  raising  left  foot  for- 
ward ; step  left  and  hop,  raising  right ; 
repeat,  making  a complete  circle  to  right 
in  place. 

B, 

Measures 

3-4 

c.  Repeat  a and  b. 

B, 

IMeasures 

5-8 

II L Third  part 

Steps  are  the  same  as  in  Part  I only  part- 
ners join  hands  and  circle  in  place.  Twice 
with  right  hands  joined  and  twice  swinging 
to  left  with  left  hands  joined. 

c. 

IMeasures 

1-16 
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F o7'matioii.  Double  lines,  partners  facing  each  other.  Hands  on  hips. 

I.  First  part 

a.  Step  right  forward,  place  left  foot  behind 
right  heel,  bending  knees  (body  erect)  and 
at  tbe  same  time  joining  right  hands  and 
looking  under  arm  at  partner.  Step  back 
with  left  foot,  straightening  knees  and  re- 
turning hand  to  hip.  Step  back  with  right 


foot  and  bow. 

Measures 

1-2 

Repeat  a,  beginning 
ing  left  hands  with 

with  left  foot  and  join- 
partner. 

Measures 

3-4 
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c.  Beginning  with  the  right  foot,  march  in 
half  circle  four  steps  (changing  places 
with  partner).  Turn  left  about,  facing 
partner  on  the  fifth  step  and  point  the  left 

foot  to  the  side  on  the  sixth  count.  Measures 

d.  Salutation ; Step  left  sideward,  cross  the 
right  foot  in  rear  and  bend  knees,  body  erect, 
straighten  knees,  close  heels  together,  pause.  Measures 

e.  Starting  with  the  right  foot,  return  to  places, 
passing  on  the  right,  and  returning  left  about 
on  the  fifth  count,  pointing  left  foot  to  the 

side  on  the  sixth  count.  Measures 


f.  Salutation  to  the  left,  as  in  d.  Measures 

g.  Point  left  foot  to  the  side,  step  to  the  left, 

place  right  foot  behind  and  bend  knees.  Re- 
peat to  right.  Aleasures 

h.  Salutation  to  the  left,  as  in  d,  finishing  side 
by  side,  facing  forward  with  inside  hands 

joined,  outside  hands  on  hips.  Measures 


II.  Second  part 


a.  Step  forward  with  the  outside  foot,  bring 

the  inside  foot  behind,  taking  the  weight 
on  it,  and  immediately  extend  the  outside 
foot  raised  forward,  bending  the  stationary 
knee,  step  forward  on  the  outside  foot.  Re- 
peat, starting  with  inside  foot.  Measures 

b.  Repeat  a,  outside  and  inside  foot.  Measures 

c.  Face  partner,  hands  on  hips,  and  step  to  the 

side  with  the  free  foot,  place  other  foot  for- 
ward and  rise  on  the  toes  of  the  back  foot, 
lower  heel.  Repeat,  beginning  with  the  op- 
posite foot.  Measures 


d.  Salutation,  as  in  d.  Part  I,  starting  toward 
the  line  of  direction,  and  finish  side  by  side, 

inside  hands  joined,  outside  hands  on  hips.  Measures 

e.  Repeat  last  eight  measures,  and  finish,  facing 

partners.  Measures 


Repeat  all. 


5-6 


7-8 


1-2 

3-4 


5-6 


7-8 


1-2 

3-4 


5-6 


7-8 


1-8 
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Russian  Polonaise 
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Formation.  Partners  in  a double  circle,  facing  each  other.  Stand 
with  arms  at  side  during  introduction.  Inside  person  is  No.  1,  outside 
No.  2. 

I.  First  part 

a.  No.  1 cross  arms  over  chest  (count  1)  hold 
on  second  count,  extend  arms  forward 
(counts  3-4),  to  sides  (counts  5-6),  touch 
fingers  overhead  (count  7),  arms  at  sides 
(count  8). 

No.  2 repeats  a. 


Measures  1-4 
Measures  5-8 


//.  Second  part 

a.  Nos.  1 and  2 right  forward  diagonal  fall  out, 
arms  extended  diagonally  backward  down- 
ward left,  (count  1),  hop  on  right  foot  (2), 
left  forward  diagonally  fall  out,  arms  extended 
diagonally  backward  downward  right  (3), 
hop  on  left  foot  (4).  This  brings  partners 
past  each  other,  back  to  back.  Measures  9-10 

Walk  backward  to  place,  bringing  feet  to- 
gether. Measures  11-12 

Pass  around  partner  in  executing  this  figure. 

Lock  right  arms  with  partner,  curve  left  arms 
overhead  and  circle  around  with  “lame”  step ; 
step  forward  with  right  foot  on  first  count, 
hop  onto  left  foot  on  second  count.  iNleaSures  13-16 


in.  Third  part 

a.  No.  1 passes  arm  around  waist  of  No.  2,  No. 

2 resting  left  hand  on  No.  I’s  right  shoulder, 
outer  arms  curved  high  overhead.  With 

outer  foot  leading,  skip  around  circle.  Measures  17-25 

b.  Take  “lame”  step  as  in  Part  II.  Measures  26-32 

IV.  Fourth  part 

a.  Skip  sideward  right 

b.  Skip  sideward  left. 

c.  “Lame”  step. 

d.  Repeat  a,  b,  c. 

V.  Fifth  part 

a.  At  conclusion  of  Part  IV,  all  swing  into  a 
single  circle,  facing  inward  with  hands  joined. 

Skip  sideward.  Measures  17-20 


Measures  9-10 
Measures  11-12 
Measures  13-16 
Measures  9-16 
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b.  On  eighth  count,  leap  and  give  Russian  call 
“Ki” ; repeat  to  left. 

c.  “Lame”  step. 

d.  Finish  with  “attitude”  and  hold  for  last  two 
measures.  (Attitude — raise  outer  arm  for- 
ward and  strike  outer  heel  at  side,  looking  at 
partner.) 

(2)  Clog  and  Tap  Dancing 
Objectives : 

(1)  To  afford  opportunity  to  learn  fundamental  steps 
in  clog  and  tap  dancing. 

(2)  To  promote  recognition  of  different  rhythms. 

(3)  To  produce  in  tap  an  opportunity  for  more  syn- 
copation in  rhythm. 

(4)  To  develop  social  grace  and  appreciation  of  social 
behavior. 

(5)  To  increase  enjoyment  in  activity. 

REFERENCES  FOR  ADDITIONAL  MATERIAL  ON  CLOG  AND  TAP 

DANCES 

Duggan,  Anne  Schley.  Tap  Dances  for  School  and  Recreation.  New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  1935. 

Frost,  Helen.  Tap,  Caper,  and  Clog.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company, 
1931. 

Frost,  Helen.  Clog  and  Character  Dances.  New  York : A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Compan34,  1924. 

Frost,  Helen.  The  Clog  Dance  Book.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company, 
1921. 

Hillas,  Marjorie  and  Knighton,  Marian.  Athletic  Dances  and  Simple  Clogs. 
New  York : A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  1926. 

See  Also — 

Neilson,  N.  F.  and  Van  Hagen,  Winifred.  Physical  Education  for  Elementary 
Schools — for  bibliography  in  clog  and  tap  dancing.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Company,  1930. 

See — 

Records  for  Tap  Dancing.  Camden,  N.  J. : Victor  Company. 

(a)  TERMS  USED  IN  TAP  DANCING 
(Approved  by  the  Dancing  Masters  of  America,  Inc.,  1929) 


STEP  A transfer  of  weight  from  one  foot  to  other  taken  in  any 

direction  (one  sound). 

TAP Is  a down  movement  like  a step,  but  with  no  transfer  of 

weight  (one  sound). 

(a)  Ordinary  Tap — Taken  on  ball  of  foot  in  place, 
front  or  side. 

(b)  Heel  Tap — Taken  with  heel  in  place  front  or  side. 


Measures  21-24 
Measures  25-30 


Measures  31-32 
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(c)  Dig  Tap — An  inverted  ordinary  tap  taken  usually 
on  the  ball  of  the  foot  in  fifth  position  front,  toed- 
in,  and  knees  slightly  bent  inward. 

STAMP  . . .A  movement  like  a step  with  weight  on  flat  of  foot,  or  like 
a tap  with  flat  of  foot  but  with  no  transfer  of  weight  (one 
sound). 

HOP  Is  taken  on  one  foot,  no  transfer  of  weight  (one  sound). 

JUMP  Is  taken  on  both  feet  at  same  time  (one  sound). 

LEAP  Is  transfer  of  weight  from  one  foot  to  other  (one  sound). 

BRUSH  . . .A  movement  rubbing  floor  with  free  foot;  which  may  be 
turned  out,  turned  in,  parallel,  oblique,  crossed  over  in 
front  or  back,  or  in  any  one  of  several  directions  (one 
sound). 


SHUFFLE  .Is  a brush  forward  and  backwards  taken  quickly  (two 
sounds).  May  follow  any  one  of  several  directions  like 
brush. 

SLAP Slapping  the  foot  straight  down,  leaving  it  wherever  it 

touches  the  floor  (one  sound).  Similar  to  an  ordinary  tap 
front  or  side,  only  striking  the  floor  with  more  force  and 
with  weight  or  without  weight. 

FLAP  Is  a brush  front  and  a step  taken  quickly  and  transfer 

weight  (two  sounds).  This  may  also  be  taken  without 
weight  by  using  a brush  and  an  ordinary  tap.  Flap  is 
usually  taken  in  place,  moving  sideways  and  forward.  This 
may  also  be  done  backwards,  but  is  usually  described  as  a 
back  brush  and  step. 


BALL-  Is  a quick  transfer  of  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 

CHANGE  . .and  might  be  termed  two  quick  steps.  May  be  taken  with 
the  foot  doing  the  ball  to  the  side,  front  or  back  (two 
sounds). 

HEEL-  A striking  of  the  heels  while  the  w'eight  is  on  the  balls  of 

CLICK  . . . .the  feet  or  while  in  the  air  (one  sound). 

HEEL  A movement  like  a brush  but  using  the  heel  for  the  move- 

SCUF  ment  (one  sound).  Usually  taken  across  in  front  of  foot 

having  weight. 

HEEL  To  turn  the  toe  inward  or  outward.  The  toe  is  usually 

TWIST  . . .raised  from  the  floor.  The  weight  may  be  transferred  to 
the  heel  that  is  twisted  in  (one  movement). 

HEEL  To  beat  or  strike  the  heel  to  the  floor  after  weight  has  been 

CRAMP  . . .placed  on  the  ball  of  the  foot  (one  sound). 

STUB  The  toe,  side  of  foot  or  heel  may  be  stubbed  against  any 

part  of  the  supporting  foot  or  shoe  (one  sound).  Stub 
means  to  strike. 

CATCH.  ...  Is  to  draw  backwards  and  raise  the  heel  of  the  foot  you 
are  standing  on,  the  free  foot  usually  raised  up  in  back 
(one  sound). 
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BUCK  To  raise  on  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  push  forward  striking 

the  heel  of  the  same  foot  to  the  floor.  This  may  be  ex- 
ecuted on  both  heels  at  the  same  time  (one  sound). 

DRAW To  drag  or  bring  free  foot  along  floor  usually  to  a closed 

position  and  exchanging  weight  (one  movement). 

SLIDE  ...  .To  push  the  foot  along  the  floor  changing  direction  and 
position.  Weight  may  be  on  the  foot  that  executes  the 
slide  (one  sound). 

SINGLE.  . . .Used  to  describe  one  complete  movement  or  figure  as  in  a 
“Single  Time  Step.” 

DOUBLE  . .Used  to  describe  a movement  that  is  taken  twice  as 
“Shuffle,  Shuffle,”  or  to  describe  a “Double  time  step.” 

TRIPLE  . ..Used  to  describe  a movement  that  is  taken  three  times  as 
in  a “Tripletime  step.” 

FLEX  To  bend  the  knee 

EXTEND  .To  straighten  knee  and  extend  leg. 

BREAK  . . .Finish  of  strain  of  music,  used  at  the  close  of  a step. 

FALL  To  throw  weight  forward  on  opposite  foot,  with  trunk 

bent  forward  at  waist. 

PULL  (Sometimes  described  as  Catch.)  When  a brush  back- 

BACK  wards  is  executed  on  the  same  foot  that  has  the  weight 

and  on  the  same  foot  that  does  the  “catch,”  it  is  called  a 
Pull  Back. 

PICK  UP.  . .Usually  used  to  describe  the  movement  where  the  foot  is 
picked  up  sharply  as  in  a shuffle-hop. 

PARAL-  The  toes  and  feet  together  in  first  position. 

LEL  FEET. 

(b)  ELEMENTARY  ROUTINE 
Music;  “Chicken  Reel” 

( 1 ) Beginning  right  foot,  three  shuffle  steps 
R L R and  a ball  change  L 

Repeat  beginning  L foot 
Repeat  beginning  R foot 

Repeat  the  three  shuffle  steps  beginning  L foot 
again 

Brush  R foot  forward  and  buck  with  the  L 

(2)  Immediately  after  above,  place  R heel  down  diag- 
onally 

R and  do  a R heel  change  and  a shuffle  step  R 
Repeat  L and  again  R 

Finish  with  a double  heel  and  toe.  (Step  forward 
on  L heel,  step  together  with  R heel,  step  on  L 
toe,  step  together  with  R toe.)  Repeat  above 
starting  L heel 
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(3)  Beginning  R foot,  three  shuffle  steps  and  raising 
L foot,  catch  R and  step  L 

Shuffle  step  R and  ball  change  L 
Shuffle  step  L — raise  R foot  and  catch  L 
Repeat  all  the  above  step,  beginning  L foot 

(4)  Beginning  R foot,  four  shuffle  steps  in  place 
Raise  R foot  forward  and  do  4 backdrops  (moving 
backward ) 

Repeat  all  the  above  twice  (same  feet) 

Repeat  the  four  shuffle  steps  again 
Break:  1 shuffle  step  R — brush  L foot  forward. 

Buck  with  the  R — step  down  on  L.  Brush  R 
forward  and  back  and  do  a toe  tap  with  R in  back 
of  L 

Medley  Clog 


DIXIE— Verse 


3 Three’s  and  2 step 


16  measures 


DIXIE— Chorus 

I Three  with  Right  foot  in  front  of  Left  16  measures 
Step  diagonally  backward  on  Left  foot  and  1 
Step  on  Right  foot  in  front  of  Left  and  2 

Repeat  starting  with  Left  foot  and  3 

and  4 

1 Three  with  Right  in  front  and  5 

Step  backward  Left — Step  Right  in  front  and  6 

Step  backward  Left — Step  Right  in  front  and  7 

Step  backward  Left — Step  Right  in  front  and  8 

Repeat  8 measures  16  measures 


MARY  HAD  A LITTLE  LAMB 


Jump  to  stride  position  on  heels, 
obliquely  sideward  upward 
Jump  to  toe-knee-bend  position, 
crossed  low  in  front 
Repeat 

3 Three’s  on  2 steps 
Repeat 

CAMPBELLS  ARE  COMING 

4 Spinning  steps  turning  right 
4 Three’s 

Repeat 

DRUM  BEAT 

I Gallop  Roll 
1 Gallop  Roll 


arms 

1 measure 

arms 

2 measures 
3-  4 measures 
5-  8 measures 
9-16  measures 


1-4  measures 
5-  8 measures 
9-16  measures 

16  measures 

1 measure 
1 measure 
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1 Gallop  Roll  and  2 steps 
Repeat  above  4 measures 
Gallop  roll  step  step 
Gallop  roll  step  step 
Gallop  roll  step  step 
Repeat 

YANKEE  DOODLE 

Gallop  Roll  step  step 
Gallop  Roll  step  step 
3 Gallop  Roll  step  step 
Repeat  above  4 measures 
3 Gallop  Roll  step  step 

3 Gallop  Roll  step  step 

3 Gallop  Roll  step  step 

1 Gallop  Roll  step  step 

1 Gallop  Roll  step  step 

TURKEY  IN  THE  STRAW  3 Times 

Hop  on  Left  foot  and  step  sideward  right 
Close  Left  foot  to  Right 
Brush  Right  forward  and  back  and  step 
on  Right 

Step  on  Left  (and)  step  on  Right  (4) 
Break 

Jump  forward  on  both  heels 
Step  back  on  right 
Step  back  on  left 
Step  forward  on  right 
Brush  Left  forward,  hop  on  right 
Slap  left  foot  out  in  front 

SWANEE 

1.  (a)  3 left,  step  right  place  left 

heel  forward.  Repeat 
“Parallel  Eeet” — Feet  together 
and  parallel 

Pivot  on  heels  and  turn  toes 
outward  left 

Pivot  on  toes  and  turn  heels 
outward  left 

Repeat  3 times,  advancing  to  the 
left,  finish  with  the  toes 
pointed  outward  left 

(b)  Repeat  all  beginning  3 right 


2 measures 
4 measures 
1 measure 

1 measure 

2 measures 
4 measures 

16  measures 

1 measure 

1 measure 

2 measures 
4 measures 
2 measures 
2 measures 
2 measures 
1 measure 
1 measure 


and  1 
2 

and  3 
and  4 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5-6 

7 


2 measures 


2 measures 
4 measures 
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Chorus 

(a)  3 left  foot — 3 right — 3 left ; L-L 
(two  steps  in  place) 

3 right — 3 left — 3 right ; L-L 
In  (a)  make  a circle  backward 
left ; advance  on  each  3 and  lefts 
are  running  steps 

(b)  Facing  front.  Repeat  (a)  of  L 

2.  (a)  3 right,  step  left  place  right 

heel  forward,  Repeat 
“Pigeon  Toe” — Place  toes  to- 
gether ; left  right  toe,  pivot 
on  right  heel  and  place  heels 
together ; lift  right  heel,  pivot 
on  right  toe  and  place  toes 
together.  Repeat  three  times 
advancing  sideward  right 
(b)  Repeat  all,  beginning  3 left 

Chorus 

(a)  3 right — 3 left — 3 right;  L-L 
3 left — 3 right — 3 left ; L-L 

INIake  a backward  circle  right 

(b)  Facing  front;  repeat  (a)  of  2 

3.  (a)  3 left — 3 right — 3 left;  brush 

right  sideward  (lifting  left) 
flop  right,  keeping  weight  on 
the  left  foot 

“Single  Travel”  Pivot  on  left 
toes  turn  left  heel  outward ; 
pivot  on  left  heel,  turn  left 
toe  outward.  Repeat  three 
times,  advancing  sideward 
left,  dragging  the  right  toe 
(b)  Repeat  all,  beginning  3 right 

Chorus 

(a)  3 left — 3 right — 3 left ; L-L 

3 right — 3 left — 3 right ; L-L 
The  backward  circle  is  left 

(b)  Facing  front  repeat  (a)  of  3 

4.  (a)  Face  front  12  running  steps,  ad- 

vancing left  sideward.  The 
first  step  is  right  behind  left, 
then  left  sideward,  right  in 


2 measures 
2 measures 


4 measures 


1 measure 


2 measures 
4 measures 


2 measures 
2 measures 

4 measures 


2 measures 


2 measures 
4 measures 

2 measures 
2 measures 

4 measures 
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front  of  left,  left  sideward  and 
so  on. 

5 right  ( 1 right ; 3 left ; 1 right) 
raise  left  leg  sideward  and 
hold  one  count 

(b)  Repeat  run  of  12  steps  to  the 
right ; 5 left 

Chorus 

3 right — 3 left — 3 right ; L-L 
3 left — 3 right — 3 left ; L-L 
The  backward  circle  is  right 
Exit — Running  steps  sideward 
left  as  in  (a)  of  4 

SALLY 

Step  left,  brush  right  forward,  brush  right 
backward  and  across  in  front  of  the  left 
foot.  Waltz  right  with  a quarter  turn 
right 

Repeat,  facing  front  for  brushes,  turning 
for  the  waltz 

Two  waltz  steps,  making  one  complete 
turn  about 

Schottische  sideward  left 
Repeat  all  right 
Chorus 

Toe — tap  left,  right,  left  (heels  down), 
step  swing  right  (or  5 right) 

Heel  tap  left,  right,  left  (toes  down)  step 
swing  right  (or  5 right) 

Run  diagonally  forward  left  three  steps 
and  brush  right  forward  quickly  on 
third  count.  Repeat  run  right,  brush 
left 

Slide  forward  left  and  hop,  arms  swing 
forward  upward  and  clap  hands  over- 
head 

Step  back  on  right,  raise  left  knee  hop, 
arms  swing  upward  sideward 
Four  waltz  steps  backward,  making  two 
complete  turns  left  about 
Run  as  before  diagonally  left  and  right 
Slide  forward  left  and  clap,  step  back 
right,  raise  left  knee  forward,  hop 
Step  left,  brush  right  forward,  slap  right 
(emphasized  brush)  diagonally  back- 
ward (across  in  back) 


4 measures 
4 measures 

4 measures 


1 measure 

1 measure 

1 measure 
1 measure 

4 measures 

1 measure 
1 measure 

1 measure 

1 measure 

2 measures 

2 measures 
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Step  right  back,  left  sideward,  right  across 


in  front  of  left 

1 

measure 

Repeat  twice 

2 

measures 

Step  left,  swing  right  forward,  hop,  step 
sideward,  draw  left  to  right,  stamp  left 

1 

measure 

Repeat  all  right 

4 

measures 

Chorus 

8 

measures 

Step  left,  brush  right  forward,  brush  right 
in  front  of  left  (as  in  1) 

Step  right  across  left,  hop  right  and  swing 


left  and  swing  left  high  sideward 

1 

measure 

Repeat  twice 

2 

measures 

Schottische  forward  left 

1 

measure 

Repeat  all  right 

4 

measures 

Chorus 

8 

measures 

Step  left,  brush  right  forward,  slap  right 
backward 

Step  right  back,  hop  right  and  one-third 


turn  left  with  leg  raised  forward 

1 

measure 

Repeat  twice,  the  third  time  facing  front 

2 

measures 

Schottische  sideward  left 

1 

measure 

Repeat  all  right 

4 

measures 

Chorus 

8 

measures 

Note  : Every  Schottische  finishes  with  a 
hop,  free  leg  raised  forward. 

THE  WOODEN  SOLDIER  (Character  Tap  Dance) 

MUSIC:  PARADE  OF  THE  WOODEN  SOLDIERS. 

Song  arrangement : Play  last  page  first,  then  go  to 

beginning  of  the  verse  and  play  straight  through. 

FORMATIONS:  Groups  of  4,  one  in  back  of  the  other, 

numbered  from  front  to  back,  1 -2-3-4.  Wait  four  meas- 
ures of  Introduction. 

1.  Beginning  L.  foot,  7 short  quick  marching  steps 

(facing  R.  L.  shoulder  toward  the  front).  “Triple 
R.  and  Ball  Change  L.  “Triple”  L.  and  Ball  Change 
R.  March  forward  7 steps  again  beginning  R. 
foot.  Step  forward  L.  with  an  exaggerated  move- 
ment, bring  R.  foot  to  close  it,  clicking  heels.  Touch- 
ing L toe  in  back,  do  a L.  about  face.  Repeat  all 
the  above  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  (No.  4 
now  leading). 

2.  Numbers  1 and  3 side  step  L.  (count  1 and  2). 
Number  2 and  4 one  step  forward  to  stand  beside 
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1 and  3 (counts  3 and  4).  All  do  “Triple”  L.  and 
Ball  Change  R.  and  repeat  opposite.  Face  about 
(individually)  with  7 small  march  steps  in  place 
beginning  L.  foot.  Then  facing  opposite  direction, 
side  by  side  in  two’s,  again  do  “Triple”  R.  and  Ball 
Change  L.  and  tbe  same  opposite.  Numbers  1 and 

3 take  one  step  forward — 2 and  4 side  step  R.  front, 
all  are  now  in  a line  side  by  side.  All  make  a stiff 
salute. 

3.  Raise  L.  leg  with  a stiff  knee  straight  forward,  bend 
L arm  from  elbow  and  turn  head  sharply  to  right. 
Replace  foot — lower  arm  and  turn  head  to  front 
(count  1 and  2).  With  arms  straight  down  at  sides 
bend  both  knees  in  deep  knee  bend  and  straighten 
again  (count  3 and  4).  Repeat  all  to  R.  side, 
omitting  the  knee  bend  between  each  movement. 
Beginning  L.  foot,  7 short  marching  steps  forward. 
Repeat  all  the  above  beginning  on  R.  side. 

INTERLUDE; 

Repeat  the  2 measures  of  music  on  this  part,  so 
that  you  have  4 measures  instead  of  2.  Numbers 
1 and  3,  one  step  forward  L while  Numbers  2 and 

4 do  one  step  backward  L.  (close  feet  together). 
Numbers  1 and  3 side  step  R.  while  2 and  4 side 
step  L.  Numbers  1 and  3 step  backward  L.  while 
Numbers  2 and  4 step  forward  L.  All  bend  and 
stretch  knees  once. 

4.  (a)  Beginning  L.  foot  shuffle  step — shuffle  R.  and 

finish  across  in  front  of  L.  ankle — Buck  L. 
Repeat  opposite.  Do  3 shuffle  steps  and  finish 
with  shuffle  buck  as  above.  Numbers  1 and 
2 — and  3 and  4 keeping  close  together,  wheel 
sharply  to  R.  with  14  short  marching  steps, 
finish  with  a click  of  the  heels  on  counts  15 
and  16.  Repeat  all  the  above  opposite. 

(b)  Beginning  R.  do  shuffle  step  and  shuffle  buck 
twice  Shuffle  step  3 times  and  shuffle  buck. 
Repeat  opposite.  All  four  wheel  R.  (24 
counts).  Bend  and  straighten  knees  (2 
counts).  Salute  (2  counts). 

5.  (a)  Moving  sideward  R. — jump  on  L.  foot  across 

in  back  of  R.  raising  R.  knee  in  front  and 
bending  L.  knee — step  on  R.  with  straight  knee 
L.  foot  and  click  R.  heel  to  it. 

Repeat  all  opposite. 
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(b)  Triple  R.  and  Ball  Change  L. 

Triple  L and  Ball  Change  R. 

Triple  and  step  R.  L.  R.  L. 

(c)  Repeat  (b)  opposite. 

Repeat  (a)  and  (b). 

Beginning  L.  foot,  do  7 marching  steps  for- 
ward with  two  steps  R.  and  L. 

Turn  completely  around  to  R.,  face  front  and 
salute. 


WALTZ  ROUTINE 

MUSIC;  Three  choruses  of  any  popular  waltz. 

1.  (a)  6 Waltz  steps  L.  R.,  etc.  6 measures 

Step  L.  brush  R.  forward,  hop  L 

step  R.  2 measures 

(b)  Repeat  (a) 

2.  2 Waltz  steps  L.  R.  6 running  steps  in  a 

circle  L. 

2 Waltz  steps  L.  R.  jump  to  stride 

(1)  Jump  making  a half  turn 

(2)  Jump  bringing  feet  together 

(3)  End  facing  in  opposite  direction 
Repeat  entire  step,  ending  in  original 

position  16  measures 


3.  Step  forward  L.  Step  R.  hit  L.  foot  with 

R.  hand,  step  R. 

Repeat  twice  more 

2 Waltz  steps  L.  R. 

Step  L Brush  R.  forward,  hop  L.  Step  R.  16  measures 

4.  2 Waltz  steps  L.  R. 

Step  L.  across  in  front,  jump  in  the  air 
and  strike  heels  together,  land  on  L. 
foot.  Repeat  striking  on  “bell  step’’  to 
R.  side 

Repeat  twdee  more 

2 Waltz  steps  L.  R. 

Step  L.  brush  R.  forward,  hop  L.  step  R.  16  measures 

5.  2 Waltz  steps  L.  R. 

Stride  jump  (1),  jump  crossing  R.  in 
front  of  L.  (2)  stride  jump  (3),  jump 
crossing  L.  in  front  of  R.  (4)  stride 
jump  (5)  jump  feet  together  or  close 
(6) 

Repeat  twice 

Two  waltz  steps  L.  R. 

Step  L.  brush  R.  forward,  hop  L.  step  R.  16  measures 
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6.  2 Waltz  steps  L.  R. 

Step  L.  brush  R.  forward,  hop  L.  Repeat 
step,  brush  hop  R 

Repeat  3 times  omitting  the  step  brush  hop 
the  second  time  and  stamp  to  R.  foot 
forward  16  measures 

(3)  The  Modern  Dance 
Aim: 

To  provide  an  opportunity  for  enjoyment,  expression,  and 
development  of  body  through  rhythmic  movement. 

Objectives : 

Wholesome  stimulation  of  the  organic  systems. 
Development  of  rhythmic  coordination,  balance,  control, 
and  poise. 

Ability  to  show  through  bodily  movement  the  rhythm, 
mood,  time,  tempo,  and  intensity  of  a given  selection  of 
music. 

Ability  to  build  and  execute  simple  dance  forms  follow- 
ing the  art  principles  of  design,  balance,  variety,  and 
repetition. 

Development  of  group  consciousness. 

Appreciation  of  music. 

Note:  The  material  listed  here  is  basic,  elementary,  and 

brief.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  anyone 
teaching  this  form  of  rhythm  should  have  appropriate  edu- 
cation. This  material  should  serve  as  a guide ; to  be 
adecjuate  it  must  be  enlarged  and  broadened  by  sound 
preparation  in  the  field  itself. 


Locomotor  Movements — Body  should  be  free  but  controlled. 
Fundamental 


1.  Walk 

2.  Run 

3.  Leap 
Derived 

1.  Polka 

2.  Waltz 


4 Hop  7.  Gallop 

5.  Skip  8.  Combinations  of  this 

6.  Slide 

3.  Mazurka 

4.  Schottische 


Variations  of  The  movements  through 

1.  Change  of  direction 

2.  Various  tempos 

3.  Various  dynamics 

4.  Phrasing 
Axial  Movements 


Pendulum  Swing- 
Side 

Up  and  down 

Side  combined  with  upward  extension 
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Back  work 

Folding  and  unfolding 
Extension 
T urns 

Using  fundamental  locomotor  movements 
Body  leads  and  rotations 
Rolls 

Leg  and  foot  work 
Side  raising 
Falls 

Combined  with  locomotor  movements 
Procedure  of  Work 

Presentation  of  locomotor  movements  in  order  of 
difficulty 

Presentation  of  axial  movement 
Presentation  of  combined  movements 
Study  of  music  in  rhythm,  tempo,  dynamics,  mood, 
and  phrasing 

Application  of  movement  to  music  study 
Music  expressing  concepts 
Building  and  executing  dances 
Suggestion — Great  freedom  should  be  allowed  in  the  work 
so  that  it  has  much  individual  expression.  The  move- 
ments should  not  be  performed  in  set  positions. 

b.  Tumbling  and  Stunts 

(1)  Objectives: 

(a)  To  develop  agility  and  flexibility  in  body  movement. 

(b)  To  provide  a degree  of  opportunity  for  competitive  and 
recreational  participation  in  stunt  skills. 

(c)  To  develop  alertness  and  adaptability  of  movement  which 
will  prove  resourceful  in  emergencies  such  as : Falls, 
shoves,  trips,  missteps,  etc. 

(d)  To  provide  an  activity  series  in  which  poise,  grace, 
timing,  and  coordination  are  emphasized. 

(e)  To  acquire  performance  fundamentals  which  may  be  a 
basis  for  elaboration  of  individual  dexterity  and  skill 
combinations 

(f)  To  provide  an  activity  unit  in  which  an  individual  may 
test  accomplishment  by  self-testing. 

(g)  To  develop  perserverance,  courage,  self-confidence,  and 
ingenuity. 

(2)  Tumbling: 

Approach  for  beginners : 

Hopping  or  jumping  length  of  mat,  emphasizing  the 
spring. 
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Practicing  push  oft"  and  landing. 

Walking  with  deep  knee  bend. 

Jumping  with  deep  knee  bend. 

Place  hands  on  mat,  straighten  knees  and  transfer  major 

portion  of  weight  to  hands. 

Frog  jump.  Complete  transfer  to  hands,  springing  from 

both  feet  to  temporary  hand  support. 

Forward  Rolls — Single. 

From  deep  knee  bend,  place  hands  on  mat,  head  to 
the  mat  well  under  body,  push  off  with  both  feet, 
keeping  body  completely  flexed  throughout. 

From  standing  position. 

Grasping  toes. 

Grasping  shins. 

Clasping  hands  under  thighs. 

Arms  folded. 

Arms  spread  sideward. 

Hands  clasped  at  back  of  neck. 

Arms  between  legs,  hands  grasping  outside  of  ankles. 

Variations  with  apparatus. 

Arms  spread  holding  dumbbell  in  each  hand. 
Forward  chair  roll. 

Holding  wand,  clasp  in  both  hands  in  front  of  body. 

Continuous  rolls  with  hands  on  mat. 

Continuous  rolls  without  using  hands. 

Forward  Rolls — Partner  or  Group. 

All  of  above  in  line  or  circle  formations. 

Double  forward  roll  with  partner. 

Triple  forward  roll. 

Saddle  back  roll  with  partner. 

Straddle  roll  with  partner’s  head  between  legs. 

Backward  Rolls — Single. 

From  deep  knee  bend,  sit  down  on  mat  roll  back  to 
shoulder  support,  bringing  feet  over  head  to  touch 
mat  beyond  head. 

Place  hands  on  either  side  of  the  head  palms  down, 
push  with  hands  as  feet  touch  the  mat  beyond  head, 
and  come  to  standing  position. 

Keep  body  flexed  and  back  rounded  while  executing 
the  roll. 

From  sitting  position. 

From  standing  position. 

Spread  feet,  fall  to  sitting  position  keeping  knees 
straight,  backward  roll  keeping  feet  wide  spread  and 
knees  straight,  come  to  stand. 

Hands  clasp  back  of  head. 

Grasping  toes,  shins,  arms  folded,  etc. 

Variations  with  apparatus. 
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Arms  spread  holding  dumbbells  in  hands. 

Backward  chair  roll. 

Holding  hoop  in  both  hands,  place  beyond  head  and 
roll  backward  through  the  hoop. 

Continnons  backward  rolls  with  or  without  hands. 

Continuous  backward  rolls,  only  one  foot  touching  mat. 

Backward  Rolls — Partner  or  Group. 

Double  backward  roll. 

Line  or  circle  formations  using  backward  rolls. 

Groups  facing  at  alternate  spaces  on  opposite  sides  of 
mat — simultaneously  performing  continuous  forward 
back  rolls  to  4 or  8 counts. 

Headstand. 

Crouch — place  head  and  hands  on  mat,  elbows  well 
separated.  Place  knees  on  elbows,  back  straight. 
Slowly  straighten  knees,  arch  back  and  come  to  head 
stand.  Caution  student  to  place  head  to  mat  at  about 
the  hair  line. 

Forearm  base,  elbows  spread,  hands  touching,  push  up 
to  headstand. 

Jack-knife  position,  lead  of¥  with  one  leg  or  swing  up 
from  push  off  from  both  toes  to  a head  stand 

Tip  up.  Same  as  (a)  except  balance  is  attained  with- 
out touching  head  to  mat.  May  be  accomplished  by 
placing  knees  on  top  of  elbows — or  placing  them  out- 
side of  the  arms  resting  against  the  elbows. 

Headstand  to  forward  roll.  Time  flexion  so  that  first 
the  shoulders  round,  hips  are  immediately  flexed, 
then  knees  and  come  to  a stand. 

Headstand — recovery  snap  up  to  original  position. 
Accomplished  by  quick  flexion  of  knees  and  hips  and 
a snap  back  to  stand. 

Preliminary  snap  up  to  shoulder  support.  Sit  down, 
rock  back  to  shoulder  rest,  bring  feet  overhead,  snap 
up  quickly  to  original  standing  position.  Throw 
trunk  and  head  forward  as  footing  is  attained. 

Headstand — roll  down  to  shoulder  support,  continue 
in  same  direction,  back  jack  to  stand.  As  shoulders 
strike  the  mat,  flex  quickly  and  snap  down  to  the 
same  standing  position  as  is  secured  by  a backward 
roll. 

Headstand — Partner  or  Group. 

Headstand  roll  performances  in  line  or  circle  forma- 
tions. 

fleadstand — everybody  clap  hands  and  retain  balanced 
stand. 

Headstand — touch  right  hand  to  chest,  left  to  chest, 
spread  legs  sideward  and  return  to  original  head- 
stand  position. 
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Handstands. 

From  crouch  position  lead  off  with  one  foot  (use  wall 
for  support  if  necessary)  to  handstand. 

Forearm  stand.  Elbows  spread,  hands  close  together, 
arch  body  well  into  stand  on  forearms. 

Handstand  and  snap  up  (same  as  head). 

Handstand  forward  roll.  Get  balanced  stand,  lower 
weight  to  head  which  is  quickly  jacked  under  as 
shoulders,  hips  and  knees  are  flexed  to  a completed 
roll. 

Handstand  and  over  to  back  bend — push  off  with  hands 
and  snap  up  to  stand. 

Handstand  right  angle  roll. 

Handstand  to  back  bend,  push  off  with  right  or  left  foot 
leading,  reverse  to  a stand  position. 

Variations. 

Cartwheels — left  and  right. 

Cartwheels — continuous. 

Cartwheels — click  heels. 

Cartwheels — one  hand. 

Handstand,  walk  on  hands. 

Partner  or  Group. 

Line  or  circle  formations. 

Face  to  face  with  partner — cartwheel. 

Back  to  back  with  partner — cartwheel. 

Continuous  cartwheels — spokes  of  wheel — alternate 
lines,  etc. 

Handsprings. 

From  standing  position  to  handspring  (use  mat  to  turn 
over  to  break  falls). 

From  run  to  hand  spring. 

Spring  to  hands  (frog  jump)  and  snap  up. 

Spring  to  hands  into  forward  roll. 

Spring  to  hands  into  forward  roll  and  snap  up. 
Variations. 

Diving  over  a body  lying  flat. 

Diving  over  crouch  position. 

Diving  through  hoop. 

Dive  for  distance. 

Dive  over  person  in  low  sitting  position. 

Dive  grasping  paper  held  overhead  by  person  in  low 
sitting  position  over  whom  dive  is  made. 

Partners  and  Groups. 

Double-line  or  circle  performances  of  handsprings, 
dives,  etc. 

Care  of  mats. 

Note:  When  purchasing  mats  request  from  your 

dealer  literature  dealing  with  the  care,  covering, 
cleaning,  and  other  preservative  features  having  a 
bearing  on  the  longer  life  of  mats. 
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(3)  Stunts: 
Individual 

Heel  click 
Kangaroo  walk 

(ball  between  legs, 
knees  straight,  walk 
on  all  fours) 

Stump  walk 
Monkey  walk 

Snail  walk 

Crab  walk 

Cricket  walk 

Mule  kick 

Rocker 

Jump  the  wand 
Serpentine  through 
wand 

Human  ball 

(a)  (legs  folded 
clasping 
ankles) 

(b)  (legs  spread, 
hands  on 
ankles,  knees 
straight) 

Knee  stand  (jump  to 
stand) 

Supine  stand  (do  not 
use  hands) 
Corkscrew 
Tailor  stand 
Fish  hawk  dive 
Clasp  toe,  jump 
through 
Russian  bear 


Couple 

Wheelbarrow 
Camel  walk 


Elephant  walk 
Tandem 

Twister 

Crab  and  breast  stroke 

Churn  butter  and  over 

Rocking  horse 

Back  to  back  stand 
Angel  roll 

Andy  over  to  head- 
stand 

Sitting  flips 


Knee  stand  balance 
with  flip 

Knee  stand  balance 
and  hold 
Angel  and  flip 
Setting  balance 
Foot  shoulder  balance 
Hand  to  hand  balance 

Handing  on  thighs 
From  shoulder 
straddle 

Angel  and  forward 
roll 

Head  stand  and  hand 
stand 

Angel  to  flip 
Backward  setting  bal- 
ance with  flip 


Group  or  more) 

Rigid  man 
Archway 


Skin  the  Snake 

Jump  over  rolling 
body 

Supine  fall  and  roll 
off 

Reap  frog  and  forward 
roll 

Leap  frog  and  back 
roll 

Alternate  roll  under, 
leap  over 

Opening  of  the  rose 

Merry-go-round 

Treadway 

Walking  chair 
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For  teaching  procedures  consult  appropriate  publication  in  the  refer- 


ences. 
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c.  List  of  Individual  and  Dual  Sports 

Archery 

Badminton 

Bicycling 

Bowling* 

Fencing* 

Golf 
FI  iking 
Ping  Pong 

Skating  (Roller  and  Ice  Skating) 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Paddle  Tennis 


d.  Play  Days — Organization  and  Outline 

Organization 

Play  Days,  as  the  term  implies,  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
wholesome  playing,  enlarging  acquaintances,  broadening  vision,  develop- 
ing social  culture,  and  paving  the  way  for  a superior  type  of  athletic 
program  for  secondary  school  girls. 

The  incentive  or  urge  to  defeat  the  “other  fellow”  is  not  embodied 
and  finds  no  expression  in  the  philosophy  of  Play  Days. 

(1)  Types  of  Play  Days  most  frequently  used: 

(a)  Swimming 

(b)  Leisure-time  activity 

(c)  Skating 

(d)  Games  and  sports 

The  games  and  sports  play  days  are  the  easiest  to  manage,  can  be 
held  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and,  as  a consequence,  are  the  most 
popular. 

* These  sports  are  recommended  chiefly  for  senior  high  school  girls.  They  may  be  used 
in  junior  high  but  it  is  not  advisable. 
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(2) 


(3) 

(4) 


(5) 


(6) 

(7) 

(8) 


(9) 


Determination  of  Type 

(a)  By  a meeting  of  physical  education  instructors  of  all 
l)articipating  schools. 

(b)  Date  when  list  of  participants  should  be  sent  to  guest 
school. 

(c)  Activities  should  be  planned  in  harmony  with  the  phys- 
ical education  program  in  the  guest  schools.  This  will 
preclude  special  preparation  for  the  different  activities. 

Frequency  of  Play  Day 

(a)  Once  or  twice  a month 

(b)  Annual  affair 

Guests  and  Participants 

(a)  Number  of  schools  invited 

(b)  What  girls  shall  be  invited 

(c)  Number  of  girls  from  each  school 

(d)  Who  shall  extend  invitations 

Committees 

(a)  General 

(b)  Sub-Committee 

(1)  Invitation 

(2)  Reception 

(3)  Hostess  (Entertainment) 

(4)  Property  (Equipment) 

(5)  Refreshment 

(6)  Program 

(7)  Decoration 

(8)  Typing 

(9)  Recording 

(10)  Officials 

School  Facilities 

(a)  Appraising  the  school  plant 

(b)  How  many  girls  can  hostess  school  acommodatt 
Judges  and  Officials 

(a)  Physical  education  instructors 

(b)  Student  leaders  corps 

(c)  Students  majoring  in  physical  education  in  college 
Transportation 

(a)  Bus 

(b)  School  bus 

(c)  Private  automobiles 

(d)  Street  cars 

(e)  Railroad  train 

(f)  How  financed 

Dress 

(a)  Dress  in  uniform  at  home 

(b)  Dress  at  school  upon  arrival 
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(c)  A sport  dress  for  later  activities,  or 

(d)  Dress  for  evening  dance 

(10)  Assignment  to  teams 

(a)  According  to  ability,  leaders  notified  in  advance 

(b)  Assigned  regardless  of  ability  in  skill 

(c)  Girls  draw  for  places 

(d)  At  random 

(11)  Method  of  Identifying  Girls  to  Designate  Their  Color  Teams 

(a)  Colored  bathing  caps 

(b)  Colored  crepe  paper  ribbons 

(c)  Crepe  paper  arm  bands 

(d)  Colored  baggage  tags 

(e)  Colored  bandanas 

(f)  Triangular  scarfs  of  paper  cambric 

(g)  Crepe  hair  bows  on  bobby  pins 

(h)  Cambric  strips  tied  to  hair 

( i ) Dennison  tags  with  colored  seal 

( j ) Ribbons 

(k)  Name  cards 

(12)  Systems  of  Rotation 

(a)  Each  girl  assigned  to  special  events 

(b)  Each  girl  participating  in  all  activities,  rotating  order 

(c)  Numerical  rotation  all  events 

(d)  One  activity  going  on  at  a time,  all  participating 

(e)  Team,  color,  unit  rotation  following  prepared  chart 

(f)  Each  girl  limited  to  two  major  activities  and  all  in 
relays 

(13)  Emergency  Measures 

(a)  Substitute  or  alternate  date 

(b)  Plan  in  case  of  rain 

(c)  Can  out-of-door  Play  Day  be  conducted  indoors  in  case 
of  inclement  weather 

( 14)  Luncheon  Program 

(a)  Assistance  from  school  dietician 

(b)  No  outside  assistance 

(c)  Cost  of  luncheon,  from  25  cents  to  35  cents 

(d ) Individual  box  luncheons 

(e)  Picnic  luncheons  out  of  doors 

(15)  Luncheon  Decorations 

(a)  Team  colors 

(b)  Balloons 

(c)  Place  cards 

(d)  Colored  table  cloths 

(e)  Crepe  paper  of  team  colors 

( f ) Elandmade  cardboard  souvenirs 

(g)  Candles 
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(h)  Colored  napkins 

( i ) Colored  cups  for  candy  and  nuts 

(16)  Special  programs  to  Supplement  Play  Activities 

(a)  Singing  at  or  after  luncheon 

( b ) Camp  movies 

(c)  Basketball  or  other  sports  movies 

(d)  Outside  speakers 

( e ) Dancing 

( f ) Demonstrations 

(l)Fencing,  (2)  Badminton,  (3)  Table  Tennis,  (4) 
Etc. 

(17)  Suggested  Activities  Adapted  to  Play  Days 


Swimming  and  Diving 

Giant  Y'olleyball 

Relays  in  water 

Badminton 

Tandem  Swimming 

Table  Tennis 

Straddle  Relay  Race 

Dart  Baseball 

Free-Style  Race 

Quoits 

Balloon  Race 

Basketball  Golf 

Medley  Relay 

Tenniquoit 

Ping-Pong — Water  Polo 

Squashball 

Volleyball 

9 Court  Basketball 

Basketball 

Homemade  Games 

Relays 

Cage  Ball 

Dodgeball 

Softball 

Hit-Pin  Baseball 

Pyramids 

Bowling 

Archery 

Ping-Pong 

Horseshoes 

Shuffleboard 

General  Skating 

Batball 

Relays  on  Skates 

Stunts 

Obstacle  Race  on  Skates 

Dashes 

Grand  March 

Marching  and  Calisthenics 

Note;  Suggestions  for 

marching  and  calisthenics  for  girls 

are  not  significantly  dissimilar  to  those  for  boys.  This  material 
is  briefly  presented  on  page  117  of  this  bulletin. 

8.  Activities  for  Boys 

a.  Fundamentals  in  Stunts  and  Self-Testing  Activities 

Although  the  tendency  is  away  from  apparatus  work,  calis- 
thenics and  marching,  a brief  treatment  of  these  activities  will 
be  given.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  presentation  on  calis- 
thenics in  the  Conduct  of  Elementary  Physical  Education,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Bulletin  No.  310. 

Elementary  Tumbling  Side  Horse 

Forward  roll  Various  rest  positions 

Backward  roll  Side  vault 
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Round  off 
Cartwheel 
H eadstand 
Long  dive 
High  dive 

Parallel  Bars 

Short  kip 
Long  kip 
Shoulder  stand 
Squat  stand 
Upper  arm  swing 
Camel  swing 
Forward  roll 

Flying  Rings 

Ordinary  hang 
Inverted  hang 
Nest  hang 
Swinging 
Dismounts 


Front  vault 
Rear  vault 
Straddle  vault 
Wolf  vault 
Sheep  vault 

Horizontal  Bar  (Low) 

Rest  positions 
Vaults 

Seat  positions 
Various  circles 
Kips 

Dismounts 

Stunts 

Stunts  on  the  Mats 

Human  wheel 
Bucking  broncho 
Chest  roll 
Human  rocker 
Jumping  Jack 


b.  Suggestions  Regarding  Calisthenics 

For  pupils  of  the  junior  high  school  level,  free  hand  exercises 
have  little  value  as  exercise  material.  Such  exercises  are  com- 
posed of  artificial  movements  entirely  unrelated  to  the  life  of  the 
child,  uninteresting,  and  quite  generally  disliked  by  the  pupils 
who  are  called  upon  to  execute  them.  They  do  have,  however, 
a corrective  value.  They  should  be  given  sparingly,  regularly, 
and  for  the  definite  purpose  of  correcting  poor  posture.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  one  well-selected  free  hand  exercise  re- 
peated several  times  is  just  as  effective  in  giving  a fine  upstand- 
ing position  as  is  an  entire  series  of  these  mechanical  movements, 
such  as  was  the  vogue  several  years  ago. 

Before  a free  hand  exercise  is  presented,  the  members  of  the 
class  should  first  be  placed  in  the  best  possible  postural  position, 
head  up,  chin  in,  chest  high,  stonaach  in,  and  back  fiat.  After 
the  exercise  has  been  executed  several  times,  the  class  should 
again  be  called  upon  to  assume  the  fundamental  position  of 
“Attention !”  for  a final  re-check.  Individual  corrections  should 
be  made  at  any  time  during  the  corrective  part  of  the  lesson. 

Most  teachers  of  physical  education  are  very  well  prepared  in 
all  phases  of  physical  education  and  are  able,  therefore,  to  select 
exercises  that  seem  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  group. 
Only  a limited  number  of  these  exercises  have  been  placed  in 
this  bulletin,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended : teaching  boys  and  girls 
how  to  stand,  and  how  to  walk  correctly,  and  that  one’s  personal 
appearance  has  much  to  do  with  success  in  life. 
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Calisthenics 

Fundamental  positions 
Arms  bending  and  stretching 
Head  bend — rotating — circumducting 
Trunk  bending  forward — downward 
Trunk  bending  sideward 
Leg  bending  and  stretching 
Trunk  arching 
Thigh  raising  and  lowering 
Trunk  rotation  and  circumducting 
Combination  movements 

c.  Marching  Fundamentals 

( 1 ) Elementary 
Attention 
Alignments 
Counting  off 
Facings 
Marking  time 
Marching  forward 
Marching  to  the  rear 
Column  right  and  left 
Flank  marching 
Double-time  marching 

(2)  Advanced 

Review  of  elementary  fundamentals 
Four  wheeling 
One — fourth  turn 
Two — half  turn 
Three — fourth  turn 
Full  turn 

Column — right  and  left  (fours) 

Oblique  marching 
Types  of  opening  order 
On  right  into  line 

d.  Athletic  Games 

Six-iMan  Football 

Six-man  football  is  basically  the  same  as  eleven-man  football. 
The  rules  of  the  interscholastic  game  have  l>een  modified  to  fit 
a smaller  number  of  players.  The  dimensions  of  the  playing 
field  have  been  reduced  to  eighty  yards  in  length  and  fort)’ 
yards  in  width.  Playing  time  consists  of  eight-minute  quarters. 
Three  men  must  be  on  the  offensive  scrimmage  line  instead  of 
seven  as  in  regulation  football.  All  players  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a forward  pass  except  the  center.  One  fundamentally 
different  rule  requires  that  the  ball  cannot  be  carried  past  the 
line  of  scrimmage  before  it  bas  been  passed  a distance  of  at 
least  two  yards.  This  rule,  and  the  smaller  number  of  players 
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taking  part,  results  in  a more  open  game.  The  rules  are  more 
or  less  in  a stage  of  development  and  some  variations  will  be 
found  in  different  localities,  but  the  above  represent  the  major 
revisions  of  the  regular  interscholastic  rules.  More  detailed 
and  minor  revisions  can  be  found  in  the  Interscholastic  Foot- 
ball Guide,  National  Federation  of  State  Schools. 

The  game  is  still  football  with  all  the  blocking,  tackling,  and 
vigorous  body  contact  that  appeals  to  youth. 

Player  protection  is  just  as  important  in  six-man  football  as 
in  eleven-man  football.  Regular  football  equipment  with  the 
exception  of  shoes  is  used.  Tennis  shoes  are  recommended, 
but  regulation  football  shoes  may  be  worn  by  agreement  of  offi- 
cials of  both  schools. 

The  coaching  problems  involved  in  six-man  football  are 
essentially  the  same  as  in  regulation  football.  Coaches  of  six-man 
football  point  out  that  crisp,  decisive  blocking  and  tackling  are 
of  ultimate  importance  and  that  team  work,  smooth  ball  handling, 
and  well-timed  execution  of  plays  are  prime  essentials.  End 
runs  and  forward  and  lateral  passing  predominate,  while  the 
blocking  and  the  defense  assume  a man-to-man  aspect.  The 
game  in  general  puts  a premium  on  the  speedy,  agile,  aggressive, 
and  alert  type  of  player. 

Proponents  of  six-man  football  claim  the  open  type  of  game 
is  more  interesting  to  spectators.  Because  of  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  participants,  the  spectators  can  “see  what’s  going  on.” 
The  ball  is  out  in  the  open  and  movement  of  the  play  is  rapid. 

Obviously,  it  gives  communities  too  small  to  have  regulation 
football  a seasonal  game  that  would  otherwise  be  denied  them. 
In  some  communities  six-man  football  has  been  used  as  a cur- 
tain raiser  or  as  a between-half  activity  for  regulation  games, 
and  has  rivaled  the  latter  in  spectator  interest. 

Six-man  football  was  originally  designed  for  those  smaller 
schools  where  enrolment  did  not  permit  a regulation  football 
team  from  year  to  year,  or  where  the  budget  could  not  furnish 
enough  equipment  for  eleven-man  football. 

Some  coaches  of  eleven-man  football  feel  that  the  six-man 
game  is  useful  in  teaching  fundamentals  and  in  developing  newer 
players.  Tackling  and  blocking,  basic  fundamentals  of  all  foot- 
ball, must  be  even  more  crisp  and  decisive  than  in  regulation 
football.  Execution  of  details  is  more  easily  discerned  by  the 
coach  because  of  the  fewer  number  of  players  and  the  man-to- 
man play  that  develops.  Six-man  football  can  be  used  by  the 
coach  of  a small  regulation  football  squad  to  teach  fundamentals 
and  to  give  his  players  scrimmage  experience  when  he  does  not 
have  enough  men  for  two  full  teams.  In  some  communities  six- 
man  football  has  been  used  in  addition  to  regulation  football  for 
the  “bench  warmers”  or  overflow  from  the  varsity  squad. 

In  many  communities  six-man  football  has  passed  the  experi- 
mentation state.  Leagues  have  been  formed  and  are  growing. 
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The  spectators  like  to  watch  the  game,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  the  boys  like  to  play  it. 
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Touch  Football 

Touch  Football  is  an  adaptation  of  Rugby  Football  designed  for  more 
informal  play  by  teams  that  do  not  have  the  opportunity  for  the  practice 
and  training  that  Rugby  Football  requires. 

The  Touch  Football  rules  have  not  yet  been  standardized,  but  are 
gradually  evolving  into  a standard  form.  Where  there  are  conflicting 
practices,  both  points  of  view  are  mentioned  in  the  following  rules : 

Field  and  Goals — Same  as  Rugby  Football 
Ball — Same  as  Rugby  Football 
Teams — Consist  of  nine  players 

Length  of  Game — For  players  of  senior  high  school  age  and  older,  the 
game  consists  of  four  fifteen-minute  periods  with  a three-minute  rest 
after  the  first  and  third  periods,  and  a five-minute  rest  at  the  half.  For 
junior  high  school  players,  the  periods  are  ten  minutes  long.  These 
periods  may  be  shortened  to  meet  conditions. 

Choice  of  Goals — As  in  Rugby  Football 

Kick-Ofb — As  in  Rugby  Football.  The  team  receiving  the  kick-oft 
may  not  form  interference  for  the  ball  carrier ; the  ball  may  be  advanced 
on  the  return  by  running,  kicking,  or  passing  sideward  or  backward. 

Scrimmage — The  general  rules  of  Rugby  Football  apply.  The  offen- 
sive team  must  have  at  least  five  men  on  the  line  of  scrimmage.  The 
center  passes  the  ball  back  between  his  legs  to  one  of  the  backfield  men, 
who  endeavors  to  advance  it  by  running,  kicking,  or  passing  forward, 
sideward,  or  backward.  The  backfield  players  may  not  be  moving  to- 
ward the  line  of  scrimmage  before  the  ball  is  snapped. 

If  the  offensive  team  has  not  advanced  the  ball  ten  yards  in  four  con- 
secutive downs,  the  ball  goes  to  the  opponents.  (Some  prefer  to  require 
twenty  yards  instead  of  ten.) 

Passes — All  players  of  the  offensive  team  are  eligible  pass  receivers. 
Any  defensive  player  may  intercept  a pass.  One  forward  pass  may  be 
attempted  to  each  play  in  a series  of  downs,  even  though  previous  passes 
were  incomplete.  An  incompleted  forward  pass  is  returned  to  the  line 
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of  scrimmage,  CA^en  though  it  may  have  been  preceded  by  a successful 
lateral  pass. 

In  case  of  interference  with  the  pass  receiver  by  a defensive  player, 
the  pass  is  ruled  as  complete.  In  case  of  interference  with  a defensive 
player  during  a pass,  the  offensive  team  is  penalized  ten  yards  from  the 
previous  line  of  scrimmage. 

A forward  pass  may  be  thrown  from  any  point  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage. 

If  a player  passes  to  himself,  the  ball  is  dead  at  the  point  where  it 
was  passed. 

If  a forward  pass  is  incomplete  and  hits  the  ground  across  the  goal 
line,  it  is  regarded  merely  as  an  incomplete  pass.  (Some  prefer  to  use 
the  standard  football  rule  here ; after  two  such  incomplete  passes  in  the 
same  series  of  downs,  the  ball  goes  to  the  opposing  team  on  the  twenty- 
yard  line.) 

Dead  Ball — An  incomplete  sideward  or  backward  pass  is  a dead  ball. 
The  same  applies  to  a pass  from  center  which  is  fumbled.  In  both  cases 
a down  is  charged  against  the  offensive  team. 

Downed  Ball — A ball  carrier  is  considered  down  and  the  ball  dead 
when  an  opposing  player  touches  him  with  two  hands.  (Some  authori- 
ties prefer  to  consider  the  ball  carrier  tackled  when  touched  with  one 
hand.) 

Out  of  Bounds — As  in  Rugby  Football. 

Scoring — A touchdown  scores  six  points  and  a safet}''  scores  two 
points.  The  definition  of  both  touchdown  and  safety  is  the  same  as  in 
Rugby  Football. 

There  is  no  play  for  point  after  touchdown  as  in  Rugby  Football,  nor 
may  points  be  scored  from  a field  goal. 

Fouls  and  Penalties — The  following  are  fouls  : 

1.  Tackling,  pushing,  tripping,  holding,  or  roughing  another  player. 
Penalty — loss  of  fifteen  yards. 

2.  Off-side — rule  and  penalty  as  in  Rugby  Football. 

3.  Use  of  hands  or  leaving  feet  in  an  attempt  to  block  an  opponent. 
Penalty — loss  of  fifteen  yards. 

4.  Intentionally  delaying  the  game.  Penalty — loss  of  five  yards  for 
first  two  offenses ; loss  of  ball  for  third  offense. 

5.  Kicking  or  attempting  to  kick  a free  ball.  Penalty — loss  of  ball. 

6.  Substitute  not  reporting  to  referee.  Penalty — loss  of  five  yards. 
Points  Not  Covered  by  Rules 

All  points  not  covered  by  these  rules  are  governed  by  the  rules  in 
Rugby  Football. 

Bounce  Volleyball 

Court — Same  as  for  Volleyball. 

Equipment — Same  as  for  Volleyball. 

Teams — Six  to  twelve  players  may  constitute  a team. 

Serving — Same  as  for  Volleyball. 
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Pla'nng  the  Ball — After  the  service,  the  receiving  team  must  let  the 
ball  strike  the  ground  once  before  returning  it,  hitting  it  over  the  net 
on  the  rebound  from  the  floor.  A team  may  relay  the  ball  by  volleying 
it  among  its  own  players  as  many  times  as  it  chooses  before  they  allow 
the  ball  to  hit  the  floor,  provided  the  same  player  does  not  hit  it  twice 
in  succession  and  provided  the  team  is  not  considered  to  be  wilfully 
delaying  the  game.  Once  the  ball  hits  the  floor,  however,  it  must  be 
knocked  across  the  net  on  the  first  bounce 

Scoring — Only  the  serving  team  scores.  It  scores  one  point  when : 

1.  The  opposing  team  fails  to  return  the  ball  so  that  it  falls  in  the 
court. 

2.  The  opposing  team  allows  the  ball  to  hit  the  floor  more  than 
once. 

3.  A member  of  the  opposing  team  hits  the  ball  twice  in  succession. 

4.  The  opposing  team  hits  the  ball  more  than  once  after  it  strikes 
the  floor. 

5.  The  opposing  team  fails  to  let  the  ball  hit  the  floor. 

6.  A member  of  the  opposing  team  catches  the  ball. 

7.  A member  of  the  opposing  team  touches  the  net. 

When  the  serving  side  commits  any  of  the  above  fouls,  it  loses  the 
service  and  the  ball  goes  to  tbe  opponents  for  service.  The  serving  team 
also  loses  the  service  when  it  fails  to  score  fairly  as  so  described  under 
Volleyball. 

The  game  is  won  by  the  team  which  has  a two-point  lead  at  fifteen 
or  more  points  as  in  Volleyball. 

Line  Soccer 

Area — SO^feet  by  30  feet. 

Players — Handle  sixteen-twenty. 

Object — Kick  ball  over  opponents’  goal. 

Play 

Game  is  played  in  relays.  The  referee  stands  in  the  center  of  field 
holding  the  ball ; at  a given  signal,  two  players — ^the  one  from  each 
team  who  occupies  the  extreme  right-end  position — run  toward  the 
center.  The  referee  then  drops  the  ball  to  the  floor  so  that  it  bounces, 
and  each  of  the  two  players  attempt  to  kick  it  over  the  opponents’  goal. 
They  continue  to  play  until  one  puts  the  ball  over  the  opponents’  goal. 
The  ball  may  be  advanced  by  kicking  only ; the  linesmen  may  use  their 
hands  to  stop  it,  but  are  not  permitted  to  throw  it. 

When  one  of  the  first  two  players  has  scored,  the  two  return  to  their 
lines,  taking  the  position  at  the  extreme  left  end  of  the  team.  The  line 
shifts  to  the  right  to  make  room.  At  the  next  signal,  the  two  players 
now  at  the  right  compete. 

Fouls — are  called  under  the  following  conditions 

1.  If  the  runner  touches  the  ball  with  the  hands. 

2.  If  the  linesmen  bat  or  throw  the  ball  forward  with  the  hands. 
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3.  If  a runner  pushes,  holds,  shoves,  or  -blocks  the  opposing  runner. 

4.  If  the  ball  is  kicked  over  the  heads  of  the  opposing  line. 

5.  If  the  ball  is  kicked  over  the  side  line. 

6.  If  a linesman  or  guard  enters  the  center  territory. 

Penalty  for  Fouls 

The  runner  of  the  opposing  side  is  given  a free  kick  from  the  center 
of  the  field.  No  interference  is  allowed  by  the  opposing  runner. 

Scoring 

Two  points  are  scored  each  time  a runner  kicks  the  ball  through 
the  opposing  line  during  play.  A ball  kicked  through  by  a player 
other  than  the  runner  does  not  count,  and  the  ball  is  put  in  play  at  the 
center  as  at  the  start  of  the  game  and  with  the  same  runners  competing. 

One  point  is  scored  each  time  a successful  free  kick  is  made. 

Captain  Ball 

This  is  a passing  and  throwing  game. 

The  field  is  an  oblong  thirty  feet  by  sixty  feet,  and  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a center  line. 

The  game  is  played  by  two  teams  of  ten  players  each.  Each  team 
consists  of  five  basemen  and  five  guards.  The  bases  are  eighteen  inches 
square. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  pass  the  basketball  successively  into  the 
hands  of  two  or  more  basemen  of  the  same  side. 

The  two  teams  are  designated  by  A and  B.  Team  A’s  basemen  occupy 
the  bases  in  the  upper  half  of  the  court,  and  are  guarded  by  the  five 
guards  of  team  B. 

Time — The  game  is  played  in  halves  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  each. 
Referee — The  game  is  in  charge  of  a referee  who  calls ’all  fouls  and 
has  general  control. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  half,  at  the  end  of  a scoring  play,  and  at  the 
end  of  a successful  free  throw,  he  tosses  the  ball  up  at  the  center  of  the 
court,  between  two  opposing  guards  in  corresponding  positions  on  the 
field.  The  guards  jump  for  possession  of  the  ball,  and  the  ball  con- 
tinues in  play  while  they  attempt  either  .to  intercept  it  or  get  it  into  the 
hands  of  their  basemen  in  the  opposite  court.  Play  stops  as  soon  as 
the  ball  becomes  dead ; that  is,  when  the  ball  is  passed  successfully  from 
any  baseman  of  the  same  side  to  the  captain  baseman ; when  the  ball  is 
passed  to  any  baseman  of  the  same  side  more  than  once  in  the  same 
scoring  play ; or  after  a successful  free  throw.  It  does  not  become  dead 
when  the  free  throw  is  unsuccessful. 

The  captain  baseman  may  start  a scoring  play  when  he  receives  the 
ball  directly  from  a guard  of  either  team.  He  then  may  not  receive  the 
ball  again  in  that  scoring  play. 

When  the  referee  tosses  the  ball  in  the  center  of  the  court,  he  calls 
each  pair  of  opposing  guards  in  turn,  and  no  pair  of  guards  shall  jump 
for  the  ball  a second  time  until  the  other  four  pairs  have  jumped  in  their 
turn. 
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When  a foul  is  committed  by  a member  of  one  team,  the  ball  is  given 
to  the  captain  baseman  of  the  opposite  team  to  make  a free  throw.  He 
must  not  be  interfered  with,  but  the  captain  guard  who  is  guarding  him 
may  elect  to  guard  any  one  of  the  other  basemen.  Should  the  throw  be 
unsuccessful,  the  ball  continues  in  play,  unless  there  is  a double  foul. 
In  this  case,  the  ball  is  tossed  up  in  the  center  by  the  referee. 

Should  a guard  and  a baseman  secure  the  ball  at  the  same  time,  the 
referee  awards  the  ball  to  the  guard.  If  the  ball  rolls  out  of  the  field 
of  play  during  the  game,  it  is  put  in  play  by  the  guard  nearest  the  point 
where  it  rolled  out. 

Scoring — There  shall  be  a scorer,  who  shall  also  act  as  a timekeeper. 
The  points  are  made  as  follows : 

1.  From  baseman  to  baseman  on  the  same  team — one  point. 

2.  From  baseman  to  captain  baseman — two  points. 

3.  From  baseman  to  baseman  to  captain  baseman — three  points. 

4.  From  baseman  to  baseman  (across  court)  to  captain  baseman — ■ 
four  points. 

5.  When  the  ball  has  passed  through  all  four  baseman’s  hands  suc- 
cessively to  the  captain  baseman,  the  team  scores — six  points. 

No  baseman  may  handle  the  ball  more  than  once  during  one  scoring 
play.  A successful  free  throw  counts  one  point. 

Fouls  (guard) — It  is  a foul  for  a guard  to  step  over  the  center  line 
except  as  hereafter  stated ; to  to  step  on  the  bases  or  to  straddle  the 
base ; to  carry  the  ball  more  than  one  step ; to  dribble  the  ball ; to  strike 
the  ball  when  in  the  hands  of  an  opposing  player  ; to  hold,  push,  strike,  or 
trip  an  opponent ; to  encircle  an  opponent  in  whole  or  in  part  with  the 
arms ; to  delay  the  game  intentionally. 

Guards  may — Pass  the  ball  back  and  forth  to  get  it  up  to  the  center 
lines ; intercept  the  ball  when  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  an  opposing 
player;  land  over  the  center  line  when  jumping  for  the  ball  tossed  up 
in  the  center  by  the  referee ; bounce,  throw  or  roll  the  ball  to  players  on 
their  own  team ; reach  across  the  center  line  at  any  time,  provided  no 
part  of  the  body  touches  the  opponent’s  territory. 

Fouls  (basemen) — It  is  a foul  for  a baseman  to  strike  or  pull  the  ball 
from  the  hands  of  an  opposing  player ; to  hold,  strike,  push,  or  trip  an 
opponent;  to  step  out  of  the  base  with  both  feet  when  the  ball  is  in 
play ; to  delay  the  game  intentionally. 

Note:  The  referee  shall  not  award  a penalty  for  a foul  committed 

during  an  opponent’s  scoring  play,  but  after  it  has  ceased. 

If  the  baseman  makes  a foul  while  a scoring  play  is  being  made  by  his 
own  team,  the  foul  is  called  immediately,  and  the  play  ceases  at  that 
point,  no  point  being  scored  on  the  last  play. 

The  basemen  may — Start  a scoring  play  by  rolling,  bouncing,  or 
throwing  the  ball  to  a baseman  of  their  own  side ; keep  one  foot  outside 
the  base  in  any  direction,  provided  they  always  keep  the  other  foot  in 
contact  with  the  inside  of  the  base;  jump  into  the  air  for  the  ball,  pro- 
vided one  foot  comes  down  inside  the  base  first. 
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Penalty  for  fouls — A free  throw  is  given  to  the  captain  baseman  whose 
team  has  not  committed  the  foul. 

Miscellaneous — A brief  time  should  be  given  to  both  guards  and  base- 
men  of  the  same  team  for  signals. 

The  teams  should  take  the  opposite  court  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half. 

If  the  referee  blows  his  whistle  to  end  either  half  while  the  ball  is  in 
the  air  on  a scoring  play,  play  will  stop  as  soon  as  the  ball  comes  to 
rest.  If  it  happens  to  come  into  a baseman’s  hands  from  another  base- 
man  of  the  same  team,  the  point  thus  scored  is  allowed. 

If  the  baseman  secures  the  ball  on  a carom  from  the  fence,  wall,  spec- 
tators, etc.,  outside  the  field,  the  referee  shall  award  the  ball  to  the  op- 
posing guard. 

9.  Athletic  Skills  and  Tests 

All  competitive  activities  are  based  upon  certain  fundamental  tech- 
niques or  skills  which  form  an  excellent  fund  of  instruction  material 
for  class  use. 

In  order  to  obtain  maximum  results,  the  class  should  be  divided  into 
squad  groups,  each  squad  working  under  a leader.  It  will  be  well  also 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  instruction  part  of  the  lesson  should  be  com- 
paratively brief,  and  that  it  should  be  followed  by  a game  that  brings 
into  use  the  skills  practiced. 

The  class  should  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  being  quiet  and 
orderly  during  the  period  given  over  to  the  practice  of  skills.  Players 
should  rotate  rapidly  from  one  station  to  the  next. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  or  after  the  class  has  had  a number  of  lessons 
on  a given  skill,  a test  should  be  devised  that  will  measure  progress 
made. 

The  following  skills  have  been  selected  from  some  of  the  games  in 
common  use.  Teachers  by  using  these  skills  as  a guide  can  devise  simi- 
lar lessons  based  upon  the  skills  found  in  other  activities. 
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a.  Football 

Forward  Passing 
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Directions 

The  class  should  be  divided  into  four  squads : A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Each 
squad  should  have  its  own  ball. 

Players  should  be  taught  how  to  make  a pass,  also  how  to  catch  a 
football.  Boys  whose  hands  are  too  small  to  grasp  the  ball  should  be 
taught  how  to  make  the  underhand  pass. 

A short  pass  with  the  ball  spiralling  perfectly  should  be  the  objective 
of  this  lesson. 
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Place  Kick 

GT  ^ @ ® © O ® @ © 


Directions 

Number  1 is  in  the  field  to  receive  the  kick.  He  should  be  approxi- 
mately twenty  yards  from  the  holder  of  the  hall,  Number  2.  Number  3 
is  the  kicker.  He  should  be  about  one  and  one-half  yards  back  of  the 
holder  of  the  ball.  Number  3 takes  a step-swing,  kicking  the  ball  with 
the  toe  of  his  shoe,  on  the  lower  third.  He  should  keep  his  eye  on  the 
spot  where  his  foot  will  meet  the  ball,  rather  than  upon  where  the  ball 
wdll  go.  Players  should  be  instructed  concerning  how  to  catch  a 
football. 

After  the  kick  has  been  made,  and  the  ball  caught,  each  member  of 
the  squad  moves  up  one  station  with  Number  1 going  to  the  end  of 
his  line. 

Drop  Kick 

Same  formation  may  be  used  for  the  Drop  Kick  as  has  been  used  for 
the  Place  Kick.  Number  2 acts  as  center  who  passes  the  ball  back  to 
Number  3,  the  kicker.  The  kicker  should  be  approximately  six  yards 
from  the  center. 

Beginners  should  work  slowly  and  carefully,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  timing.  Direction,  distance,  and  height  will  come  with  continued 
practice. 
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Punting 

The  same  formation  used  for  Drop  Kicking  may  be  used  for  Punting. 
The  punter  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  not  kicking  the 
ball  hard.  He  should  strive  for  form  with  the  definite  objective  in  mind 
of  obtaining  the  “spiral.” 

Other  football  skills  can  be  taught  in  much  the  same  way. 

A touch  football  game  should  follow  the  instruction  period  in  skills. 

b.  Basketball  (Boys’) 

Dribble  Combined  with  Banked  Shot 


Directions 

Number  1 from  the  left  side  of  the  floor  dribbles  toward  the  basket. 
He  comes  to  a stop  near  and  to  the  left  of  the  basket.  He  aims  and 
makes  a banked  shot  for  goal.  B 1 recovers  the  ball,  and  then  returns  it 
to  Number  2,  who  is  the  next  performer.  All  players  start  the  dribble 
from  the  same  point.  This  particular  lesson  is  designed  primarily  for 
beginners,  for  boys  who  have  never  played  the  game.  It  contains  two 
objectives:  (a)  Learning  to  execute  the  dribble  smoothly  and  well; 

(b)  acquiring  the  ability  to  make  the  basket  by  means  of  a banked  shot. 
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Dribble  with  Change  of  Direction  and  Banked  Shot 

Number  1 dribbles  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  basket.  He  then  comes 
to  a stop,  aims,  and  makes  try  for  banked  shot,  shooting  with  one  hand  if 
he  is  right-handed,  and  has  come  from  the  left  side  of  the  floor.  If  he  is 
left-handed  he  shoots  with  two  hands.  Players  who  execute  the  dribble 
from  the  right  side  of  the  floor,  do  just  the  reverse.  Right-handed 
players  shoot  with  two  hands ; left-handed  players  shoot  with  one  hand. 

Control  of  the  ball  while  dribbling,  together  with  speed  and  smooth 
execution  of  both  dribble  and  banked  shot,  will  come  as  the  result  of 
regular  practice.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  ball  being  “banked 
in,”  the  banked  shot,  as  well  as  “going  up  with  the  ball”  as  the  shot  is 
being  made. 

Basketball  Test 

The  following  test  based  upon  the  Dribble  with  Change  of  Direction 
and  Banked  Shot,  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
measuring  ability  of  players  who  have  had  a certain  number  of  lessons 
in  this  combination  of  skills. 

Each  player  has  five  opportunities  from  the  left  side  of  the  floor,  five 
opportunities  from  the  right.  Each  dribble  is  rated  fifty  points  for  a 
perfect  dribble,  forty  points  for  a good  dribble,  thirty  points  for  a poor 
dribble,  zero  for  a failure.  A failure  consists  of  a boy’s  permitting  the 
ball  to  get  away  from  him. 

Each  basket  made,  providing  the  ball  has  hit  the  banking  board  before 
going  in  the  basket,  counts  fifty  points.  A ball  that  goes  in  the  basket 
in  this  test  without  first  striking  the  banking  board  is  counted  a failure. 
A perfect  score  for  an  individual  would  be  1,000  points. 

Number  1 player  who  leads  off,  does  not  get  his  five  tries  from  each 
side  of  the  floor  in  consecutive  order.  He  rotates  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  having  one  trial  at  a time.  The  score  sheet  follows : 
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Dribble  Directly  for  Basket  with  Try  for  Goal 


Directions 

Number  1 dribbles  directly  for  the  basket,  jumping  high  with  the  ball, 
and  making  an  effort  to  make  the  basket  as  he  goes  under  it.  The  ball 
should  roll  over  the  rim,  or  go  in  without  touching  the  rim  of  the  basket. 
Number  1 recovers  the  ball,  returns  it  to  Number  2,  who  heads  center 
line,  and  then  goes  to  the  end  of  that  line  behind  Number  17. 

Number  2 dribbles  straight  down  the  center  of  the  floor  shooting  in 
the  same  manner  as  Number  1.  Number  2 recovers  the  ball,  and  passes 
to  Number  3.  Number  2 joins  the  end  of  the  line  led  by  Number  3. 

By  rotating  players  from  one  line  to  the  next  each  boy  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  approach  the  basket  from  a different  angle.  Number  3 joins 
the  first  line  back  of  Number  16,  etc. 
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To  obtain  team  or  group  score,  divide  total  points  scored  by  number  taking  the  test. 
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c Basketball  ( Girls’ ) 

Bounce  with  Banked  Shot 


— iTMTT 

© 

© 

© 

@ 

Directions 

Players  are  lined  up  on  each  side  of  the  floor  with  Number  1 player 
being  near  enough  to  the  basket  to  make  one  bounce  and  banked  shot. 
Number  1 then  recovers  the  ball  and  passes  it  to  Number  2,  with  Num- 
ber 1 going  to  the  end  of  the  line.  There  should  be  two  balls  in  use  with 
players  alternating  from  each  side  of  the  floor. 
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Chest  Pass,  Bounc'e  Pass,  etc. 


Directions 

Number  1 steps  forward  and  passes  to  Number  2,  and  then  runs  to 
the  end  of  the  opposite  line.  Number  2 passes  immediately  to  Number 
3,  who  in  turn  passes  it  to  Number  4.  The  line  keeps  moving  with  every 
pass.  There  are  always  four  girls  in  action. 

The  following  skills  may  be  used  with  this  formation ; 

1.  Overhead  Throw 

2.  Chest  Pass 

3.  Side-arm  Throw 

4.  Bounce  Pass 

5.  Juggle 

6.  Pivot  and  Pass 

This  method  of  teaching  skills  develops  speed  and  accuracy  as  well  as 
better  timing  in  handling  the  ball.  It  affords  excellent  practice  in  the 
use  of  hands  and  feet,  together  with  correct  “follow-through”  necessary 
in  playing  the  game. 
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Directions 

Each  squad  forms  a circle.  Beginning  with  Number  1 each  player  in 
turn  executes  a pivot  and  passes  ball  to  the  next  one  in  line.  Correct 
execution  of  the  pivot  should  be  stressed.  This  exercise  can  be  ex- 
ecuted while  the  circle  is  in  motion  by  having  players  run  slowly  in  the 
circle.  Each  player  receiving  the  ball  comes  to  a jump  stop,  pivots  and 
passes  to  the  next  one  following,  and  then  continues  running  again. 
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Directions 

Number  1 tosses  the  ball  high,  and  well  in  front  of  her.  She  runs 
forward  and  catches  the  ball  as  it  descends  and  then  comes  to  a full  stop, 
with  feet  wide  apart.  She  now  passes  the  ball  to  Number  2 who  repeats 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  floor.  Each  player  as  soon  as  the  juggle, 
catch  and  pass  have  been  executed,  continues  across  the  floor  and  lines 
up  on  the  other  side. 
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d.  Volleyball 

Serve  and  Catch 


A 

(DC'" 

1 

B 

CDC' 

c 

D 

Directions 

The  two-handed  serve,  that  is,  the  serve  made  with  a little  toss  of 
the  ball,  followed  immediately  by  a pushing  movement  of  both  hands, 
gives  better  control  of  the  ball  than  when  the  ball  is  batted  by  one  hand. 
When  the  assisted  serve  is  used,  the  server  should  make  an  effort  to 
arch  the  ball  rather  high.  The  ball  should  reach  the  one  assisting,  at 
about  the  height  of  the  head. 

Number  2 makes  the  first  serve.  Number  1 catches  the  ball,  and 
passes  it  immediately  to  Number  3,  who  is  next  server.  Number  1 goes 
to  the  end  of  the  line  and  awaits  his  turn  to  serve. 
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Serve,  Assist  and  Catch 


(j3 
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Directions 

This  set  of  skills  should  be  practiced  on  the  volleyball  court  with 
net  in  position.  Number  3 makes  tbe  first  serve  to  Number  2 wbo 
assists  the  ball  over  the  net  to  Number  1 who  catches  the  ball.  Number 
1 then  goes  to  the  end  of  the  line  with  all  players  moving  up  one  station. 

This  set  of  skills  can  be  made  more  difficult  by  having  Number  1 make 
a return  volley  to  Number  2.  Number  2,  in  the  second  instance,  returns 
the  ball  to  Number  4 who  is  the  next  server. 

By  giving  each  pupil  the  same  number  of  tries  in  each  position  and 
by  keeping  a record  of  perfect  performances  made  in  each  position,  and 
by  allowing  pointage  in  each  case,  this  set  of  skills  develops  into  a prac- 
tical test  that  measures  ciuite  accurately  the  ability  of  each  player.  . 

“Toss-up  Volleyball”  bas  been  found  to  be  a good  preliminary  game 
to  be  used  before  skill  practice  begins.  A regular  game  of  volleyball 
should  follow  the  instruction  period  in  skills. 
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e.  Badminton 
The  Serve 


Directions 

Equipment  needed  for  three  squad  groups : Six  rackets  and  three 

shuttles.  Number  1 serves  to  Number  2 who  returns  the  service  to 
Number  1 again.  Number  1 and  2 keep  the  “bird”  flying  as  long  as 
they  can.  When  the  shuttle  strikes  the  ground,  Numbers  1 and  2 go 
to  the  end  of  their  respective  lines.  Numbers  3 and  4 now  take  their 
turn  in  practicing  the  service  and  return. 
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Directions 

This  skill  work  approaches  actual  game  conditions.  The  practice 
should  be  done  on  the  court.  Equipment  needed;  Four  rackets  and 
one  shuttle. 

Number  1 serves  to  Number  2 who  accepts  the  service  as  in  a game. 
Numbers  3 and  4 play  as  partners  of  Numbers  1 and  2 respectively. 

Numbers  1,  2,  and  3 and  4 continue  to  play  until  the  shuttle  becomes 
dead.  As  soon  as  this  occurs  Numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  4 go  to  the  end  of 
their  respective  lines  with  Numbers  5,  6,  and  7,  and  8 taking  their  place 
on  the  court. 


D.  PROTECTIVE  HYGIENE  MEASURES 

Reports  continually  come  to  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  indicating  that  students  suffer  considerable  annoyance  from 
a minor  skin  condition  commonly  called  “athlete’s  foot  ( Derma- 

tophytosis).  Charges  have  been  made  that  school  showers  have  been  the 
means  of  spreading  the  infection  among  those  whose  feet  were  previ- 
ously normal.  Advertising  propaganda  encourages  the  fear  of  con- 
tamination from  infected  floors  but  there  seems  to  be  considerable  doubt 
that  this  is  the  principal  cause  of  athlete’s  foot,  since  the  organisms 
causing  it  are  omnipresent.  Even  though  the  fungi  causing  the  disease 
are  omnipresent,  it  is  possible,  with  proper  care,  to  restrict  their  growth 
to  the  point  that  no  symptoms  of  the  disease  will  appear. 

1.  Causes 

Organisms  causing  athlete’s  foot:  A considerable  number  of  different 
strains  of  mold-like  fungi  live  in  the  normal  human  skin.  These  are 
unrecognized  unless  conditions  become  favorable  to  an  increased  growth. 
When  this  happens,  the  growth  may  become  sufficient  to  produce  the 
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signs  of  skin  disease.  Conditions  which  favor  the  growth  of  molds  are 
darkness,  moisture,  reduced  oxygen  supply,  and  decaying  organic 
matter. 

Environment  causing  athlete’s  foot:  The  poorly  ventilated,  canvas 
rubber-soled  or  other  gymnasium  type  of  shoe  is  probably  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  wide  prevalence  of  athlete’s  foot.  Shoes  are  customarily 
worn  for  months  without  adequate  cleansing  or  disinfection  unless  the 
physical  education  director  makes  it  a part  of  his  regimen.  Moisture 
is  supplied  through  the  retention  of  perspiration.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  moist  outer  layers  of  dead  skin  provide  the  decaying  organic 
matter  necessary  for  the  growth  of  molds. 

Sources  of  infection:  The  person  who  suddenly  becomes  conscious  of 
athlete’s  foot  may  have  been  the  source  of  his  own  infection.  Since  the 
fungi  causing  athlete’s  foot  are  present  everywhere,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  come  in  contact  with  a person  having  a recognizable  case  before  one 
contracts  the  disease.  There  is  a common  tendency  to  overstress  the 
likelihood  of  contracting  the  disease  from  locker,  shower,  and  drying 
room  floors  upon  which  people  habitually  walk  bare-footed.  Auto- 
reinfection resulting  from  careless  personal  hygiene  is  probably  of  equal 
or  greater  significance. 

2.  Degrees  of  Infection 

Mildly  afflicted  patients  far  outnumber  those  with  severe  symptoms. 
In  advanced  stages  the  patient  may  be  almost  wholly  incapacitated. 

3.  Prevention 

Personal  hygiene:  Personal  cleanliness  is  an  essential  part  of  the  pre- 
vention of  athlete’s  foot.  The  average  person  in  washing  his  feet  does 
not  exercise  the  care  that  is  essential  to  keeping  the  growth  of  fungi  at 
a minimum.  In  connection  with  the  washing  of  feet,  the  skin  should 
be  thoroughly  dried,  care  being  taken  that  this  be  well  done  between  the 
toes.  Drying  the  feet  hastily  provides  the  moisture  that  is  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  offending  organisms. 

Footzvear:  When  a person  has  a case  of  athlete’s  foot,  steps  should 

be  taken  to  disinfect  his  shoes  and  stockings  in  order  to  prevent  reinfec- 
tion as  footwear  doutbless  harbors  the  living  organisms.  Otherwise, 
even  careful  medical  treatment  may  fail  to  clear  up  a case. 

A contaminated  shoe  may  be  treated  adequately  with  formalin,  since 
the  shoe  materials  absorb  this  germicide  comparatively  rapidly  and  re- 
lease it  slowly.  This  treatment  may  be  given  in  one  of  two  ways.  The 
first  is  to  insert  in  the  toe  of  each  shoe  a wedge  of  absorbent  cotton 
moistened  with  half  a teaspoonful  of  formalin,  and  then  place  the  shoe 
over  night  in  an  ordinary  shoe  box  or  air-tight  container  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size.  The  second  way  is  to  place  one  or  two  pairs  of 
shoes  over  night  in  a small  air-tight  box  above  a saucer  or  jar  holding  a 
teaspoonful  of  two  of  formalin.  A large  number  of  shoes  may  be  treated 
in  a large  box  with  a hinged  lid  and  one  or  more  slatted  shelves.  The 
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amount  of  formalin  needed  in  this  case  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
box — probably  not  over  a pint  will  evaporate  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

A wor"d  of  caution  is  necessary  regarding  the  use  of  formalin.  Forma- 
lin dematitis  occasionally  follows  even  the  moderate  use  of  this  sub- 
stance. Its  symptoms  are  very  much  like  those  of  athlete-s  foot.  The 
treatment  of  footwear  with  formalin  need  not  he  done  for  active  cases 
more  frequently  than  twice  monthly.  Since  formalin  is  a poison,  it 
should  not  be  left  standing  about,  and  should  he  procured  and  used  under 
the  direction  of  a physician.  Unless  athlete’s  foot  is  present,  the  use  of 
formalin  is  not  advised  as  a preventative. 

Socks  should  be  frequently  changed,  probably  once  daily.  Washing 
in  strong  soap  suds,  in  lukewarm  water,  rinsing  well,  and  drying,  pref- 
erably in  sunshine  will  disinfect  hosiery  satisfactorily  and  prevent  re- 
infection. 

Impersonal  hygiene:  This  procedure  concerns  the  use  of  foot  baths, 
the  disinfection  of  floors,  and  similar  measures.  Considerable  doubt  has 
been  cast  on  the  actual  physical  efhcacy  of  such  measures,  although  they 
may  have  a comforting  psychological  value. 

Foot  baths:  If  foot  baths  are  continued  in  use,  it  is  recommended  that 
in  place  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  which  recent  investigations  indicate  is 
valueless  except  when  crystals  or  solution  are  left  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet  or  between  the  toes,  either  a two  per  cent  solution  of  liquor  cresolis 
compound  or  a one  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hypo-chlorite  be  substi- 
tuted. If  the  latter  solution  is  used  it  should  be  renewed  daily.  In  any 
case,  their  use  should  be  supervised  by  a physician,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
poisonous  chemicals. 

4.  Treatment 

When  symptoms  develop  requiring  medical  treatment,  a physician 
should  be  consulted  for  diagnosis,  prescription,  and  supervision  of  treat- 
ment. Drugs  capable  of  controlling  symptoms  may  produce  unfavorable 
results  if  improperly  used. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  re-emphasized  that  one  of  the  keynotes 
to  the  success  of  a modern  health  and  physical  education  program  is  the 
attitude  of  the  administrator,  and  the  professional  support  he  gives  to 
the  program.  It  is  he,  more  than  any  one  else,  who  must  implicitly 
believe  in  the  philosophy  that  after  all,  what  really  counts  most  in  educa- 
tion is  the  physical  and  mental  hygiene  of  the  child.  There  are  some 
important  factors  which  he  has  a right  to  demand  in  his  teaching  staff. 
Among  these  are  teachers  who  have  a thorough  understanding  of  child 
nature  in  its  physical,  emotional,  and  mental  aspects  : teachers  who  recog- 
nize that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  present  to  youth  the  best  of  our 
social  heritage,  so  that  educational  progress  may  continue  unchecked  in 
the  building  of  habits  and  attitudes  which  will  make  for  happier  and 
more  complete  living. 
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The  teacher  of  physical  education  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
levels  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  findings  of  adolescent 
psychology  regarding  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  characteristics  of 
boys  and  girls.  Each  of  these  characteristics  at  the  various  age  levels 
should  indicate  certain  implications  in  the  method  and  content  of  physi- 
cal education. 
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A.  A SCORE  CARD  FOR  EVALUATING  PROGRAMS, 
FACILITIES,  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1.  Requirements  (encircle) 

a.  Years  required  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

b.  Hours  per  week  (boys)  2,  3,  4,  5. 

c.  Hours  per  week  (girls)  2,  3,  4,  5. 

2.  Facilities  (check) 

a.  Gynasium  for  Boys  . . , . , Girls  . . . . , Combined 

b.  Swimming  Pool  for  Boys  . . . . , Girls  . . . . , Combined 

c.  Outdoor  activity  space  for  Boys  . . . . , Girls  . , . . , Com- 
bined   

d.  Tennis  Courts  for  Boys  . . . Girls  , . . Combined  

3.  Equipment  and  Facilities  Available  for  Following  Activi- 
ties (check) 


Team  Sports 

Baseball 

( 

) 

Track 

( 

) 

Basketball 

( 

) 

Softball 

( 

) 

Football 

( 

) 

Speedball 

( 

) 

Hockey 

( 

) 

Touch  Football 

( 

) 

Soccer 

( 

) 

Volleyball 

( 

) 

Individual  Sports 

Archery 

( 

) 

Jumping  Ropes 

( 

) 

Badminton 

( 

) 

Rope  Climbing 

( 

) 

Ariel  Dart 

( 

) 

Paddle  Tennis 

( 

) 

Deck  Tennis 

( 

) 

Shuffleboard 

( 

) 

Fencing 

( 

) 

Social  Dancing 

( 

) 

Folk  Dancing 

( 

) 

Squash 

( 

) 

Golf 

( 

) 

Swimming 

( 

) 

Handball 

( 

) 

Table  Tennis 

( 

) 

Heavy  Apparatus 

( 

) 

Tap  or  Clog  Dancing  ( 

) 

Hiking 

( 

) 

Tennis 

( 

) 

Horseshoes 

( 

) 

Track 

( 

) 

Tumbling 

( 

) 

Wrestling 

( 

) 

iLDiNG  Equipment  (check) 

Director’s  Office 

( 

) 

Filing  Cabinets 

( 

) 

Bookcase 

( 

) 

Desk 

( 

) 

First  Aid  Cabinet 

( 

) 

Examination  Room 

( 

) 

Cots 

( 

) 

Dynometer 

( 

) 

Mirrors  (triple) 

( 

) 

Manuometer 

( 

) 

Stools 

( 

) 

Wet  Spirometer 

( 

) 
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c.  Gymnasium  ( ) 

Mats  ( ) 

Balance  Beams  ( ) 

High  Bar 

(Adjustable)  ( ) 

Horse  (side) 

parallels  ( ) 

Rings  ( ) 

Climbing  Ropes  ( ) 

Springboards  ( ) 

Basketball  Goals  ( ) 

Dressing  Room 

(Boys’)  ( ) 

d.  Shozvers  (encircle) 

Boys  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  11,  12. 

Girls  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12. 

e.  Store  Rooms  (check) 

Boys’  ( ) Girls’  ( ) 

5.  Teaching  Staff  (encircle  the  number) 

a.  Number  of  Physical  Education  Instructors  (in  complete  system) 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

1.  For  the  Girls  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

2.  For  the  Boys  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 


Scales  ( ) 

Dressing  Room 

(Girls’)  ( ) 

Lockers  ( ) 

Toilets  (Boys’  and 

Girls’)  ( ) 

Lavatories  ( ) 

Handball  Court  ( ) 

Volleyball  Court  ( ) 

Basketball  Court  ( ) 

Shuffleboard  Court  ( ) 


b.  Average  Teacher  Load,  i.  e.,  Number  of  Classes  Per  Day  and 

Average  Nttmber  of  Students  Per  Class 

1 riaQCPc:  1 ? ^ 4 S 0 7 8 

2!  Students  5,  ’10,’  1^20,  30,’  35,  40,  45,  50,  55,  60. 

6.  Program 

a.  Activities  for  Boys  (check) 


Adaptive  Physical 

Paddle  Tennis 

( 

) 

Education 

( 

) 

Pentathlon 

( 

) 

Archery 

( 

) 

Shuffleboard 

( 

) 

Ariel  Dart 

( 

) 

Social  Dancing 

( 

) 

Apparatus  Work 

( 

) 

Soccer 

( 

) 

Badminton 

( 

) 

Softball 

( 

) 

Baseball 

( 

) 

Speedball 

( 

) 

Basketball 

( 

) 

Squash 

( 

) 

Decathlon 

( 

) 

Stunts 

( 

) 

Deck  Tennis 

( 

) 

Swimming 

( 

) 

Fencing 

( 

) 

Table  Tennis 

( 

) 

Folk  Dancing 

( 

) 

Tap  or  Clog 

( 

) 

Football 

( 

) 

Tennis 

( 

) 
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Golf 

( ) 

Touch  Football 

( 

) 

Handball 

( ) 

Track 

( 

) 

Hockey 

( ) 

Tumbling 

( 

) 

Horseshoes 

( ) 

Y'olleyball 

( 

) 

Life  Saving 

( ) 

Wrestling 

( 

) 

Mass  Games 

( ) 

b. 

Activities  for  Girls  (check) 

Archery 

( ) 

Horseshoes 

( 

) 

Badminton 

( ) 

Life  Saving 

( 

) 

Basketball 

( ) 

Marching 

( 

) 

Corrective  Physical 

Mass  Games 

( 

) 

Education 

( ) 

Paddle  Tennis 

( 

) 

Croquet 

( ) 

Playground  Ball 

( 

) 

Dancing,  Clog 

( ) 

Ring  Tennis 

( 

) 

Dancing,  Folk 

( ) 

Soccer 

( 

) 

Dancing,  Natural 

( ) 

Speedball 

( 

) 

Dancing,  Social 

( ) 

Stunts 

( 

) 

Darts 

( ) 

Swimming 

( 

) 

Fencing 

( ) 

Table  Tennis 

( 

) 

Field  Hockey 

( ) 

Tennis 

( 

) 

Free  Exercise 

( ) 

Track  Events 

( 

) 

Golf 

( ) 

Tumbling 

( 

) 

Handball 

( ) 

Volleyball 

( 

) 

Health  Service 

a. 

School  Physicians 

1,  2,  3. 

4. 

Junior  High 

1,  2,  3, 

4. 

Senior  High 

1,  2,  3, 

4. 

b. 

School  Dentist 

1,  2,  3, 

4. 

Junior  High 

1.  2,  3, 

4. 

Senior  High 

1.  2,  3, 

4. 

c. 

School  Nurse 

L 2,  3, 

4. 

Junior  High 

1,  2,  3, 

4. 

Senior  High 

1^3 

1,  — , •Oy 

4. 

Excuses  (check) 

Yes 

No 

Are  pupils  excused  by  principal?  ( ) ( ) 

Are  pupils  excused  by  physician?  ( ) ( ) 

Are  pupils  excused  by  nurse?  ( ) ( ) 

Are  pupils  excused  by  director  of 

physical  education?  ( ) ( ) 

Are  pupils  excused  by  teacher?  ( ) ( ) 


9.  Classification  (check) 

Assigned  to  class  by  grades 

Assigned  to  class  by  age 

Assigned  to  class  by  weight 
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Assigned  to  class  by  skill 
Assigned  to  class  by  homeroom 
Assigned  to  class  by  study  hall 
Assigned  to  class  by  anthropometric 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


tests 


( ) 


B.  SOME  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  PROMOTING 

SPORTS 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States,  233  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Secretary,  Daniel  J.  Ferris. 

Amateur  Bicycle  League  of  America,  3117  Beverly  Road,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Amateur  Canoe  Association,  988  Park  Avenue,  Woodcliff,  New  Jersey. 
Secretary,  William  T.  Reiners. 

Amateur  Fencers  League  of  America,  522  West  152nd  Street,  New 
York  City.  Secretary,  John  R.  Huffman. 

Amateur  Skating  Union  of  the  United  States,  325  City  Hall,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota.  Secretary,  Chester  Roan. 

Amateur  Softball  Association,  326  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. Secretary,  M.  J.  Pauley. 

Amateur  Trapshooting  Association  of  America,  Vandalia,  Ohio.  Secre- 
tary, J.  W.  Collins. 

American  Alpine  Club,  140  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City.  Secre- 
tary, Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

American  Canoe  Association,  36  Devon  Avenue,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Secretary,  James  G.  Sutton. 

American  Olympic  Committee,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Secre- 
tary, Frederick  W.  Rubien. 

American  Paddle  Tennis  Association,  17  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City. 

American  Association  for  Health  and  Physical  Education,  311  Maynard 
Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Secretary,  E.  D.  Mitchell. 

American  Snowshoers  Union,  Livermore  Ealls,  Maine. 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  5 Joy  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Intercollegiate  Soccer  Eootball  Association  of  America,  1610  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Secretary,  E.  Paul 
Patton. 

National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  6 North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Executive  Vice-President,  John  L.  Griffith. 

National  Amateur  Athletic  Eederation,  Women’s  Division,  303  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Van  Horn. 
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National  Amateur  Baseball  Federation,  Room  6,  City  Hall,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Secretary,  E.  P.  Navario. 

National  Amateur  Football  Association,  311  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York  City.  Secretary,  James  Armstrong. 

National  Archery  Association,  77  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. Secretary,  Louis  C.  Smith. ' 

National  Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen  of  America,  2518  Girard 
Press  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  President,  Henry 
Penn  Durk. 

National  Association  of  Scientific  Angling  Clubs,  1853  West  Madison 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Secretary,  Edwin  F.  Sutter. 

National  Basketball  Officials  Association,  Office  340,  Education  Build- 
ing, Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  President,  Dr.  Frank  P.  Maguire. 

National  Federation  High  School  Association,  11  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  C.  W.  Whitten,  Secretary. 

National  Public  Parks  Tennis  Association,  Department  of  Playgrounds 
and  Recreation,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Secretary,  Dudley  C. 
Shumway. 

National  Rifle  Association  of  America,  816  Barr  Building,  910  17th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  C.  B.  Lister. 

National  Shuffleboard  Association,  Room  203  City  Hall,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida.  President,  P.  V.  Gahan. 

National  Ski  Association,  Box  33,  Barre,  Massachusetts. 

Skate  Sailing  Association  of  America,  22  Baldwin  Place,  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey.  Secretary,  Wm.  A.  Decker. 

United  States  Amateur  Hockey  Association,  Atlantic  City  Auditorium, 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  Secretary,  Phil  Thompson. 

United  States  Baseball  Congress.  Room  230,  Old  Federal  Building, 
Miami,  Florida.  Secretary,  Leslie  Mann. 

United  States  Intercollegiate  LaCrosse  Association,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Secretary,  H.  J.  Rockefeller. 

United  States  Golf  Association,  73  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Secretary,  Frank  M.  Hardt. 

United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  120  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Secretary,  Edward  B.  Moss. 

United  States  Polo  Association,  510  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Secretary,  F.  S.  O’Reilly. 

United  States  Volleyball  Association,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Secretary,  Dr.  John  Brown,  Jr. 
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C.  LEGAL  OPINION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

September  4,  1936 

FORMAL  OPINION  No.  207 
Honorable  Lester  K.  Ade, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

SIR: 

You  have  requested  an  opinion  as  to  the  authority  of  a school  board 
to  make  certain  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  a 
proper  physical  education  and  health  program.  You  state  that  the 
proposed  program  is  to  be  established  and  administered  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  physical  education  and  health  program  and  is  to  be 
under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health,  the  principals  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools. 

You  ask  whether  the  school  board  would  have  authority  to  act  as 
follows  in  facilitating  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  a 
program : 

(a)  Lease  athletic  fields  and  rooms  suitable  for  carrying  on  the 
proposed  program ; 

(b)  Purchase  the  athletic  supplies  necessary  to  make  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  program  as  advantageous  as  possible ; 

(c)  Pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  participating  students  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  athletic  fields  and  rooms. 

Considering  first  the  authority  of  the  school  board  to  lease  athletic 
fields  and  rooms,  we  find  that  Section  401  of  the  School  Code  of  1911, 
P.  L.  309,  as  last  amended  1931,  P.  L.  243,  Section  8 (24  PS  331)  pro- 
vides in  part  as  follows  : 

“The  board  of  school  directors  in  every  school  district  in  this 
Commonwealth  . . . may  establish,  equip,  furnish,  and  main- 
tain the  following  additional  schools  or  departments  for  the 
education  and  recreation  of  persons  residing  in  said  district 
. . . which  said  additional  schools  or  departments,  when  estab- 
lished, shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  in 
such  school  district,  and  shall  be  so  administered,  namely : 

“Gymnasium 
“Play-grounds  ...” 

Section  602  of  the  School  Code  of  1911  as  last  amended  1925,  P.  L. 
248,  Section  1 (24  PS  672)  provides  in  part  as  follows: 
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“In  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  thereof  the  board  of  school  directors  of 
each  district  is  hereby  vested  with  the  necessary  power  and 
authority  to  acquire  in  the  name  of  the  district  by  purchase, 
lease,  gift,  devise,  agreement,  condemnation  or  otherwise,  any 
and  all  such  real  estate  ...  as  the  board  of  school  directors 
may  deem  necessary  to  furnish  suitable  sites  for  school  build- 
ings or  play-grounds  for  said  district  . . .” 

We  feel  that  a school  board  is  clearly  authorized  by  the  above  pro- 
visions to  lease  suitable  athletic  fields  and  rooms  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a proper  program  of  physical  education  and  training. 

You  next ’ask  whether  the  school  board  has  authority  to  purchase 
such  athletic  supplies  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the 
proposed  program.  Section  701  of  the  School  Code  of  1911  (24  PS 
821)  provides: 

“The  boards  of  school  directors  of  each  school  district  in 
this  Commonwealth  shall  purchase  all  necessary  furniture, 
equipment,  textbooks,  school  supplies,  and  other  appliances  for 
use  of  the  public  schools,  or  any  department  thereof,  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  furnish  the  same  free  of  cost  for  use  in 
the  schools  in  said  districts,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions regarding  the  use  and  safekeeping  thereof  as  the  boards 
of  school  directors  may  adopt.  . . .” 

This  provision  clearly  authorizes  the  School  Board  to  purchase  the 
athletic  equipment  which  will  be  required  by  the  students  participating 
in  the  proposed  program. 

Your  third  question  concerns  the  authority  of  the  school  board  to 
pay  for  the  transportation  of  students  back  and  forth  between  the  schools 
and  the  playing  fields  and  rooms.  Apparently,  the  playing  fields  and 
rooms  will  be  located  at  such  distances  from  the  schools  that  it  will 
become  necessary  to  furnish  transportation  to  the  students  if  they  are 
to  obtain  any  real  advantage  from  the  use  of  these  fields  and  rooms  in 
the  time  available. 

Although  there  is  no  statutory  provision  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular subject,  it  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  a program  of 
physical  education  and  training  is  a proper  part  of  a school  curriculum 
and  accordingly  the  school  directors  have  the  right  to  provide  adequate 
playing  fields  and  rooms  for  such  a program.  If  the  only  available 
facilities  which  are  reasonable  in  respect  to  cost  and  suitability  are  so 
located  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  transport  the  pupils  to  and  from  them 
in  order  that  they  may  be  efficiently  utilized,  it  is  entirely  proper  for 
the  school  directors  to  furnish  the  necessary  transportation.  In  such 
a situation  the  necessary  transportation  might  well  be  considered  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  athletic  facilities,  and  the  school  directors  would 
be  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority  in  providing  for  it. 
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Section  119  of  the  School  Code  of  1911  provides  as  follows  (24  PS 
30)  : 

“The  several  school  districts  in  this  Commonwealth  estab- 
lished by  this  act  shall  be  and  hereby  are  vested  as  bodies 
corporate  with  all  necessary  powers  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act.” 

You  are  advised,  therefore,  that  a school  board  has  authority  to  lease 
the  playing  fields  and  rooms  which  may  be  required  in  inaugurating  a 
proper  program  of  physical  education,  and  that  it  may  purchase  the 
athletic  equipment  needed  by  the  students  participating  in  such  program. 
A school  board  is  also  authorized  to  furnish  transportation  to  students 
between  the  schools  and  the  playing  fields  and  rooms,  when  suitable 
fields  and  rooms  can  be  procured  only  at  locations  necessitating  such 
transportation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE, 
(Signed)  Charles  J.  Margiotti, 
Attorney  General. 
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POSTURE  AND  CORRECTIVE  CLASS  RECORD 


NAME 

ASSTaNM'RNT-  Dny 

GRADE 

HOME  ROOM 

ADDRFSS 

SCHOOL  LAST 

ATTENDED 

DATF  PORTTTRF 

RATING. 

WHEN?... 

FAULTY  BODY  MECHANICS 

CHECK; 


1. 

Drooping  Head 

( 

) 

4.  Stoop  Shoulders 

( 

) 

7. 

Flat 

Chest 

( ) 

2. 

Protruding  Ab. 

( 

) 

5.  Protruding  Scap. 

( 

) 

8. 

Lat. 

Curvature 

( ) 

3. 

Flat  Feet 

( 

) 

6.  Underdeveloped 

( 

) 

9. 

RECORD  OF  PROGRESS 

GRADE:* 


Execution  of 
Exercises 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pupil’s 

Interest 

Improvement 

i ' 

: 1 

(Home  exercises  are  to  be  assigned) 

* A:  Good  B:  Pair  C;  Poor  X:  Absent 
Date Teacher 
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